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Editorial, 


CH of the warring nations will face its own pecu- 
liar problems after the war is over. In France, as 
an example, there is the ‘Moratorium,’ or de- 
ferred payments law. ‘That law is working, day 
and night. How can France adjust herself to it 
when “pay-day”’ actually comes? 
& 


Rumor has it that Warden Thomas M. Osborne has 
been asked to head the Tammany ticket for governor. 
What kind of compound would result from a mixture 
of these two diverse elements? Evil seems, often, so 
much stronger than goodness. One drop of corrupt 
water, put into a glass of pure water, will corrupt the 
entire glassful. But one drop of pure water, put into a 
glass of corrupt water, will not result in a pure glassful. 
What will Warden Osborne reply? 


vs 


WE figure human life by various illustrations. ‘‘Life 
is a voyage,’ we say; ‘‘or a school, or a battle, or a race.” 
Look upon it, then, as a race. What a singular race, 
where there is a prize for every contestant! Yes, a few 
prizes for a few persons, outwardly, but within, where 
God “Looketh upon the heart,’ a prize possible for 
every one.” ‘To thine own self be true’— ‘That is 
the inner striving, with victory possible. ‘Take what is 
in you, the best you have, be it stronger or weaker, 
richer or poorer, than your neighbor, and hold to the 
right and the true, and the prize will be yours. Often 
it happens that men who have won blue ribbons, in the 
external. race, when théy lie down to face death, grow 
deeply concerned about the internal race, the soul- 
success. 
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Ir those “Conscientious Objectors,” in Great Britain 
have a right to refuse military service, Great Britain 
has the correlative right to disfranchise them, as she is 
threatening to do. Even more, she might deport them. 
This is a sterner world than many of us supposed three 
years ago. The rights and privileges of citizenship 
belong, as a rule, to those who offer service and defence 
in return. A few exceptions, class and individual, 
must be made. But the general rule holds good. If 
taxation without representation is unjust, the claim to 
privilege and protection, by an able-bodied man, with- 


” 


out the return of service, is mean and despicable. Let 
the “Conscientious Objectors’’ remember that they are 
not isolated individuals, but dependent parts of a group; 
and they must take into account the wishes and the wel- 
fare of that group. 


Let the Buyer Learn. 


As we all know, there are educational courses in sales- 
manship, in every large city and in many of our colleges. 
Undoubtedly this is profitable for the seller, but how does 
it affect the innocent, inexperienced buyer? Is he not more 
than ever at the mercy of these trained experts who try to 
sell him what he does not want at a price which he cannot 
afford to pay? In Germany the public schools teach 
the girls not only how to cook and sew, but they explain 
the differences in prices of food and clothing, and they 
show the pupil how to detect the differences between good 
and poor articles, of various kinds. Women are usually 
the spenders of the family income; and it is of vast im- 
portance that they learn to recognize the imitation from 
the real, and that they know why one article is more 
expensive than another, and what each is really worth. 
In this country the buyer’s ignorance of what he expends 
his hard-earned money for leaves him at the mercy of 
the shrewd, trained salesman, who uses his will-power 
to almost hypnotize customers into buying what they 
do not need and cannot afford. The customer of strong 
will, who knows exactly what he wants, can usually 
get it, yet only after considerable effort. But when the 
shopping day is unusually warm, and one’s vitality is 
lowered, the buyer unconsciously allows himself to be 
coaxed or bullied by the seller into purchasing unneces- 
sary, or unsuitable, or too expensive articles. ‘The moral 


of this is that there should be classes for the buyer, as . 


well as for the seller; and more of them, because the buyers 
are in the large majority. The buyer who has only a 
limited sum of money to spend should be taught not only 
the principles of thrift, but expert knowledge which will 
enable him to deal effectively with the efficient trained 
salesman of to-day. The buyer should be so instructed 
that he can recognize the psychological methods which 
are being practised on him, and can learn to resist them. 
Otherwise the transactions over the counter are unfair. 
The old Latin warning, ‘‘Caveat emptor,” “Let the buyer 
beware,”’ should be modified into ‘‘Let the buyer learn.” 
M. F. 


Paths to War. ; 


There are many people in this country, thousands and 
even millions of them, who have one slogan, and one 
only, as had Cato in the Roman Forum. Those people 
say, and say again, ‘Let us keep out of war.” They 
say it with fervor, from sincere hearts, as if it were a 
digest of the Ten Commandments, and covered all human 
conduct, in this twentieth century. 

Such people would do well to face the complexity of 
their position. ‘Their exhortation is not as simple as it 
sounds. Most of them are assuming that there is but 
one path to war,—that one trodden by the aggressor. Ex- 
tremists in the Peace cause usually assume that war is 
caused solely by greed for money or for territory; often 
they state this view in print and urge it from the plat- 
form. Then they point out that the way to avoid war 
is to restrain national greed and to exercise friendliness 
toward other nations. 

But what of the nation toward whom the greed is 
felt? When Pyrrhus was on the point of invading 
Italy, such advice from Cineas, about restraining one’s 
greed, would have been timely, and, if followed by the 
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Greek king, would have averted war. Bk that adv 
would have been useless if offered to Rome. In any | 
war there are at least two antagonists; and the cause 
which leads one of them into the war may not be the 
cause which leads the other into it. : 

In truth, there are many paths which lead to war; 
not as many as led to Rome, but there are more than 
‘many extreme pacifists -realize. There are practically © 
as many causes for war among nations as there are causes 
for fighting among individual men. Harriet Martineau’s 
method of solving public economic problems was to 
reduce them to their simplest terms, by supposing a 
primitive community, made up of elemental human 
beings. ‘There were defects in her method, but that 
method had value. And, in analyzing our problem of 
the causes of wars among nations, we can learn some- 
thing if we examine the causes of fighting, of hand-to- 
hand struggle, among elemental human beings. 

In what various ways could a man become involved 
_in fighting in a new frontier community, let us say, where 
as yet there was no framework of law, no machinery of 
justice? First, obviously, as a greedy aggressor, desirous 
of possessing the property of another. ‘This is the first 
and simplest and most culpable path to a fight, with 
fists or with weapons. ‘This is the man who needs the 
urgent admonition to keep out of warfare. But what 
of the man who is attacked by this man? He is Number 
Two; advice about greed and self-restraint and property 
ownership are wasted on him. He fights because his 
property or his life is in peril. The only advice which 
would keep him out of the fight would be advice to 
surrender his property or his life. If he were prepared 
to do this,—and an extreme and consistent non-resis- 
tance advocate would of course do it,—thus and thus 
only can he ‘‘keep out of war.” 

There are other causes for fighting, in such a primitive 
community as we are picturing. A man might become 
angry, and, in his anger, attack a fellow-man. Obviously 
in this case, the man is culpable, and advice would be 
good for him—if he would take. it; the nursery advice, 
to ‘‘Count ten before you speak” or strike, would be 
pertinent. But it takes as many persons to produce a 
fight, a mimic war, as it does, proverbially, to make a ~ 
quarrel, namely, two. And what shall the man do who 
is attacked by his wrathful neighbor? Advice to him, 
about restraining his wrath, would be superfluous; he 
is the attacked party, in the fracas, as was the man who 
was set upon because of his property. He can protect 
himself, as well as he may, and the fight is on; but the 
causes which led the two participants into the fray 
differ greatly. 

Still another cause which could involve a,man, in our 
primitive community, in fighting would be this. He 
might see a man beating a feeble old woman. And what 
advice would be good for him? His quick impulse is to 
lay hold of the ruffian and struggle with him, in order to 
rescue the helpless old woman. As he starts forward, a 
passer-by, of extreme but consistent pacifist non-resist- 
ance views, puts forth the admonition, “Keep out of 
war!” ‘Avoid fighting!”’ And if he heeds the counsel, 
and adds his voice to that of his counsellor, and they 
offer the ruffian futile suggestions about gentleness and 
mercy and the rest, and do nothing more,—then some- 


thing dies, of inanition, in that man’s breast which the 


highest civilization has slowly and painfully evolved 


through the centuries, and called honor, manhood, i 


heroism, chivalry, or words to that effect. Sd 

There are other causes which can lead to fist-fig 
or weapon-fights, between two human beings; 
practically, there is an equal number of causes 
found for fights, or wars, between nations, o 


. Ry oF. ee 
ae ay; tie . ne of these causes should be met by 
counsel “‘Keep out of war!” But, in many other inter- 
national struggles, as in many struggles between indi- 
___-viduals, such advice is irrelevant, or futile, or base. 
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A Plea for our Imagist Poets. 


The vagaries of Imagist poets and Futurist artists 
have been ridiculed by the majority of American critics, 
during the last few years, but without a careful study 
of these new adventures in poetry and painting. We 
do not feel inclined to echo the tirades of scorn poured 
out upon these new schools of art, chiefly, we fear, be- 
cause they arenew. We all know that mistakes in criticis- 
ing new writers have always been made, and that most 
writers of any originality have fought their way to a 
position among the classics, in the face of much voluble 
opposition. 

New writers, like new-comers in a summer hotel, 
must expect their welcome to be somewhat frigid. Nor 
is the laurel crown often won at an age when it would be 
most becoming. Most honorary college degrees are 
conferred when the recipients are well past middle age 
and have ceased to care very much for new honors. 


Perhaps it were well for some of us to refresh our memories 


and recall the blasts of criticisms which chilled the sensi- 
tive youth of many of the famous poets, now sleeping in 
the Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey, whose tombs 
and homes we gladly cross the ocean to visit. The 
rancor of the Edinburgh Review toward the poetry of 
; Keats is supposed to have shortened his life; because 
of that fact we all remember it; but perhaps we have 
forgotten the scornful attitude which that Review took 
“toward Wordsworth’s poems. His “Ode to Duty,” 
now praised the world over, was condemned, when he 
sent it forth, as a poem in which “‘ The lofty vein was very 
| unsuccessfully attempted.” In 1807 the London Maga- 
; zine admitted somewhat grudgingly that Mr. Shelley 
, “Had the seedlings of poetry in his compositions,” but 
thought itself justified in rebuking his scepticism; “If 
- he must be sceptical, if he must be lax in his human 
* odes of excellence, let him be so, but in God’s name let 
him not publish his principles and cram them down the 
throat of others.” ; 
Oddly enough, Jeffrey’s long criticism on Walter 
Scott’s “‘Marmion”’ was the only dissonant note in the 
chorus of praise which greeted that descriptive poem; 
and to-day, by certain extremist critics, it is scarcely 
- considered poetry. Jeffrey’s adverse article in the 
Edinburgh Review—for which journal Scott himself was 
a constant contributor—was to appear on the very day 
when Jeffrey was engaged to dine with Scott at his home. 
Fearing that his reception might not be entirely cordial, 
_ Jeffrey sent Scott a copy of the magazine, on the day 
before publication, with the following note :— 
Dear Scott,—If I did not give you credit for more magnanimity 
than any other of your irritable tribe, I should scarcely venture 
to put this into your hands. 


me 


According to Lockhart, Scott reassured Mr. Jeffrey by 
ing that the article had not disturbed his digestion, 
and begged him not to forget his dinner engagement 
with him. At the dinner Scott treated Jeffrey with frank 
- cordiality; but Mrs. Scott, although scrupulously polite, 
was somewhat frigid in manner; and, when Jeffrey arose 
art, she said, “Good-night, Mr. Jeffrey; they tell 
you have abused Scott in the Review; I hope 

has paid you well for doing it.” 
ew, in 1840, wrote of fBrowning’s 
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the “Men and Women,” a volume which contains many of 


the poet’s best short poems: ‘‘It is high time that this 
sort of thing should be stopped. Here is another book 
of madness and mysticism, and another melancholy 
specimen of power wantonly wasted and talent de- 
liberately perverted, another act of self-prostration be- 
fore that demon of bad taste who now seems to hold 
absolute possession of the fashionable masters of our 
ideal literature. . . . This book is a means of showing the 
extravagant lengths of absurdity to which the tenets of 
this school can lead a man of admitted powers.” Can 
any present-day derision of the Imagist poets be more 
severe than this? 

Alfred Tennyson had less adverse criticism to meet 
than most singers. Might this be because he won the 
Chancellor medal, at Cambridge, for his now long-for- 
gotten poem called “’Timbuctoo’’? He was first reviewed 
in the Atheneum, and favorably; and The Literary 
Gazette wrote: ‘‘Who will deny that there is true poetry 
in ‘The Princess’? Or who will deny the imperfections— 
mostly affectations—and some evidence of tastelessness 
which obscure it?”’ 

The most helpful form of criticism, a form in which 
the French excel, is what is called ‘Interpretative 
Criticism’’; not necessarily laudatory, but an honest, 
open-minded attempt to understand and reveal the 
writer’s point of view. Breadth of vision and sympathy 
are essential for this variety of criticism. ‘This is why 
the opinion on a new book, from a person who reads 
few books, and is untrained in critical and comparative 
methods, is often so worthless. An art critic does not 
condemn one of William Hunt’s wonderful landscapes 
because it does not resemble Holman Hunt’s religious 
pictures; yet much of the criticism of new books is as 
futile as this. ‘‘What did the writer, in the book before 
me, attempt to express?’’ should be our first question; 
and our second should be, ‘‘ Did he succeed in his aim?” 
If we cannot understand the new poem or novel, there is 
a bare possibility that the trouble is with our mind and 
not with the author’s. 

Technique: is merely the method by which the artist, 
be he literary or pictorial, produces his effects. The 
technique must change, from age to age; think how our 
language has changed, in the last fifty years! A writer is 
justified in using any word or phrase which brings out 
his meaning more clearly, quite as Monet was justified 
in his weird use of the color blue. Because our own 


vocabulary ‘is limited and meagre, or our own color ~ 


sense only half developed, we have no right to condemn 
the more tropical imagination displayed by modern 
poets and artists. Because we are timid in our truth- 
speaking about life, we must not blame their rugged 
honesty. 

In England there is a somewhat noisy magazine, of 
ungainly style, called The Blast. It attacks everything 
belonging to the Old Order, and claims to reflect correctly 
modern ideas and modern taste. Its viewpoint is absurd; 
but is not its extravagant attitude of homage toward the 
Modern spirit a reaction, the direct result of that unjust 
criticism which demands that the young writers of to-day 
shall conform to the standards of yesterday? 

Much of the verse of the so-called ‘‘Imagist poets” 
often seems crude and formless to: many of us; but the 
reputation of Wordsworth, of Shelley, and of Browning 
seems to have outlived that of their contemporary critics. 
We of the older generation must take heed lest we like- 
wise be deaf to the songs of youth, in our own day and 


generation. 
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American Ideals. 


What are now called American ideals have had various 
origins, and have been gradually developed during three 
centuries past. ‘hey did not flash upon the American 
public mind, but emerged slowly from long discussions, 
actual warfare, and imperfect putting in practice of tenta- 
tive theories. ‘They may be conveniently divided into 
three classes,—religious, political, and social. 

Almost all the important migrations to America from 
1620 down have had as their prime motive escape from 
religious bondage or persecution. The Pilgrim Fathers 
were Separatists, who literally sought in the American 
wilderness freedom to worship God in the way they 
preferred. ‘The Puritans of Massachusetts Bay were 
escaping from religious persecution in England. When 
the Huguenots came to America in large numbers, they, 
too, were escaping from persecution by the Roman 
Catholic Church in France. The Presbyterians who 
came to America, and particularly the Scotch Covenanters, 
were free thinkers of their day who objected strenuously 
to both prelacy and popery, and maintained the equality 
ofall the clergy—a rank heresy in the eyes of every hier- 
archy. ‘he Dutch Reformed and the Genevan Church 
of the sixteenth century were dangerous advocates of 
civil liberty. The Quakers, Baptists, and Anabaptists 
who came to America—all wanted freedom to worship 
God, each in his own way. 

The most important political ideals of America took 
their origin in the colony at Plymouth. ‘There was set 
up a government which rested on a compact voluntarily 
entered into Nov. 11, 1620, by those who were to be 
governed, and on manhood suffrage without either literacy 
or property qualifications. ‘There was instituted an elect- 
ive executive possessing large powers, but chosen annually 
by a popular assembly. ‘The little colony abandoned thus 
the feudal system and the theory of rule by divine right, 
and established a state which was not a superhuman power 
entitled to the services and lives of its subjects, but a 
commonwealth. In that frail and exposed colony every 
man was entitled to bear arms, and bore arms for the com- 
mon defence. In short, the Pilgrims established in Plym- 
outh a civil body politic competent to enact such just 
and equal laws ‘‘as shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general good of the colony.” 

Some of the most important American ideals are pri- 
marily social, though mixed with religious and political 
' conceptions. ‘Thus, Americans desire and aim at social 
equality; not that they believe all men to be born equal 
as regards capacity and character, but that they desire 
all men and women to encounter opportunity and win 
social status, each in proportion to his capacity and 
character, innate or acquired. ‘They wish for each 
individual in democratic society the chance to be and 
do his best. Americans are usually quite aware that 
differences of capacity, if men are free, inevitably lead to 
differences in regard to possessions, influence, and power; 
and they have no objection to any leadership in politics 
or business which is based on superior power to imagine, 
plan, and labor. ‘They do not object to distinctions of 
birth, provided that birth means inherited ability or 
education. They earnestly desire education for all 
children; and an educated people of all ranks is one of their 
dearest ideals. 

The American people believes in freedom of speech and 
of the press and desires the utmost publicity for all 
political and social proposals or projects, local, national, 
or international. It believes that a people which is free 
politically, industrially, and socially will in the long run 
be more efficient than a people that is not; because 
freedom cultivates personal initiative and is the only 
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side be Germany and her allies, or France, Belgium, and 


atmosphere in which self-control can be gained. In rt 


general, it believes intensely in freedom of every sort, in — 
spite of the fact that freedom implies liability of the 
individual, the group, or society as a whole, to fall, to 
err, and to sin. The limit on the individual’s freedom _ 
which the American ideal of government. imposes is only 
this: the individual exercising his own rights must not 
impair the equal rights of others to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. From childhood to death the 
characteristic American abhors and resists the minute 
regulation of his conduct by superior authority. Even 
right conduct or behavior, if the result of submission to 
the will of another, does not conform to his ideal of a fruit- 
ful liberty. 

Any thoughtful person who gets a firm hold upon these 
American ideals—teligious, political, and social—will have 
no difficulty in deciding to which side in the great Euro- 
pean war his own hopes and wishes tend. Great Britain 
and France have achieved nearly the same religious 
freedom and toleration which the North American public 
has achieved. The British Empire as a whole offers the 
most striking example in the world of the advantages of 
religious toleration. ‘The political ideals of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Belgium are substantially the same 
as those of America. ‘The social ideals of the French, 
although they had a somewhat different origin and a 
decidedly different historical development, are now, 
after forty-five years of stable republican government, 
almost identical with those of Americans. England and 
Italy are still encumbered with lingering survivals of the 
feudal system, but Canada, Australia, New‘ Zealand, and 
South Africa are frankly democratic, both politically and 
socially. . 

On the other hand, the central monarchies and their 
educated classes accept the divine right of kings and the 
exercise by divinely commissioned and permanent execu- 
tives of powers which in America can be exercised only by 
representative assemblies of short tenure. In these 
monarchies the feudal system survives in strong force. 
In Germany the theory of the state as the possessor or 
owner of the subject, with an absolute claim on his life 
and services, irrespective of the subject’s interests and 
happiness, is the dominating principle in the national 
organization. In short, the chief Prussian ideals of 
government and society are the very opposite of those 
held by the American people. If one set be sound and 
beneficial, the other must be false and harmful. 

Assuming that the American ideals are the right and 
hopeful ones, have Americans any duties to perform in 
helping to resist the forcing on Europe and the world of 
the opposite ideals? For twenty-three months observant 
and thoughtful Americans have watched the prodigious 
efforts of the German Government to conquer and hold 
Belgium, Northern France, and Poland—efforts accom- 
panied by an unexampled destruction of life and treasure, 
and an unprecedented ruthlessness toward its own sub- 
jects and its enemies alike. ‘The two sides having now 
acquired about equal skill in the use of the new implements ‘ 
of death and destruction, and exhibiting equal courage 
and endurance in the private soldier and -the line officer, 
and no marked difference in the capacity of the general 
staffs to win decisive victories, one side or the other must 
become satisfied—before peace can come—that it is un- — 
able to make its ideals and desires to prevail. Shall that 


Great Britain and their allies? 

By taking active part with France, Belgium, and Gr 
Britain in support of their ideals, America would effectively © 
support her own, and defend herself against possible future — 
attack on her territory or her institutions. In s 
gigantic struggle, in which the future of civilizatio 
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“ ‘Tneffective vindication of neutral rights at sea, and to 
‘moderate charitable giving? In the great war France, 
Belgium, and Great Britain-are fighting the battle of 
ef public liberty and justice, and of human rights. It is 
time for Americans to ask themselves, How can we help? 
Charles W. Eliot, in the Boston Herald of J uly 27, 1916. 


Current Topics. 
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THE crisis arising out of the demands of the four rail- 
road brotherhoods for an eight-hour day and wages at 
the rate of time and a half for overtime work reached 
a disquieting phase at the beginning of the week. A 
possible compromise was suggested by the willingness 
of the railroad managers to arbitrate the men’s demands 
at this time, and to defer their own counter-demands 
until a later time. On the main issue involving hours 
of labor and overtime rates, however, the brotherhood 
leaders appeared to be unwilling to recede from their 
refusal to arbitrate. At the conference with the union 

_ chiefs at the White House on Monday, President Wilson 
brought to bear his influence in favor of a compromise 
on this basic point. ‘The attitude of the 400,000 workers, 
as indicated by their vote on the question of striking, 
was decidedly belligerent. And the sentiments of the 
rank-and-file were reflected in the vote against arbitra- 
tion by the delegates who attended the meeting called 
by the federal mediators in New York last week. 
Throughout the controversy, the railroad managers 
showed a disposition to go to great lengths in the way 
of concessions rather than run the risk of the declaration 
of a strike, with all its attendant evils. 
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| A MODIFICATION in the attitude of the majority in 
; Congress on the question of the independence of the 


c Philippines was implied in committee last week by the 
striking out of the bill of the Clarke amendment, which 

specified a period of five years from the date of the 
5 passage of the pending legislation as the time for the 
erection of an independent Filipino state. The impres- 
sion was that the conferees would concur in the elimina- 
tion of the Clarke amendment, and that the bill in its 
final form would not commit the country to the carry- 
ing out within a specified time of the policy pledged by 
the Democratic party. The question of the wisdom 
of leaving the Philippines to their own devices in the 
manner prescribed by the Clarke amendment has been 
widely discussed, both by Democratic leaders and organs 
and by the opposition. It has been pointed out that 
the Filipinos, despite the educational work which has 
been done by the American administration of the archi- 
pelago, are far from having attained the requisite train- 
ing and tradition of self-government, and that the with- 
drawal of the American power from the islands before 


_ mean disaster for the Filipinos. 
e " wt 
‘THE nation-wide campaign which the Woman’s party 
: is developing i is one of the notable features of the political 
1ation. From their headquarters in New York and 
: Washington the various campaign committees of the 
 suffragists are sending out printed matter and speakers 
— thre ughout the country. As the campaign develops, it 
increasingly evident that the Woman’s party 
its efforts upon the election of Mr. 
of x the best guarantee for the enfran- 
oma | by what the leaders of the party con- 
ae : 


worthy of America to Maftie: herself to an 


‘such a political development has been achieved would 
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practical steps adopted by the women is a’ canvass of 
the present members of Congress and of all nominees 


to Congress with a view to disclosing in concrete fashion _ 


their stand upon the main issue. In like manner all 
the politicians of both great-parties are being questioned, 
especially in those States where the women are already 
enfranchised. It is the intention of the women to prove 
at the coming election that the Woman’s party holds 
the balance of power, and that it decides the fate of 
candidates. 
a 


WHILE the women of America are struggling for the 
franchise, there are signs that their sisters in Great 
Britain are much nearer their goal than they have been 
at any time since the suffrage agitation took definite 
form in the British Isles. In an address in the House 
of Commons last Monday, Premier Asquith, in intro- 
ducing a bill prolonging the life of Parliament for eight 
months, touched upon the question of the franchise and 
admitted that the women, in their demand for the ballot, 
had presented what appeared to him a “perfectly un- 
answerable case.’’ British sentiment on the question 
of votes for women has undergone a marked change 
during the past year. There is evident a wide-spread 
public feeling that the women of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, by their aid to the Empire in munition fac- 
tories, agriculture, and general manufacturing, have 
earned the right to vote on national questions. Further- 
more, the patriotic labors of the women, with the ex- 
ception of a small irreconcilable group, seem to have 
softened, if they have not entirely removed, the resent- 
ful remembrance of the violent tactics of the extreme 
wing of the suffragists. 

Fd 


THE scheme of modified home rule for Ireland elabo- 
rated by David Lloyd George after the recent uprising 
in Dublin appears to have been definitely shelved by the 
British Government, owing to the unwillingness of the 
Nationalists in the House of Commons, perhaps re- 
flecting a popular sentiment at home, to accept some 
of the provisions of the project, notably those exempting 
Ulster and some additional Protestant counties from 
the application of the project. Lord Wimborne, whose 
resignation as lord lieutenant was accepted soon after 
the uprising, was reappointed to his old post last week, 
and his reappointment was regarded as a sign of the 
Government’s decision to continue in force the method 
of administration which Lloyd George’s scheme was 
designed to replace. One of the causes of increasing 
friction between the Irish people and the British Gov- 
ernment is the execution of Sir Roger Casement, an 
event which a part of London has deplored as ill-advised. 


ra 


THE erection of Poland into an independent buffer 
state appears to be the plan contemplated by Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. At recent conferences between 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg, German chancellor, and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, some of the details for the 
creation of a New Poland which shall stand as a sentinel 
between Germany and Russia are believed to have been 
perfected. In the mean while the Russian offensive 

against the Austro-German forces is developing with 
continued success—at the Austrian end, at least. North 
of the Dniester the Russians are not making appreciable 
progress. The recent appointment of Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg to the supreme command of all the 
Teutonic forces opposing the Russians has been taken 


sider the most practicable method,—the adoption of 
,an amendment to the federal constitution. Among the 
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in some quarters to indicate an intention to launch a 
general offensive against the Russians along the entire 
line from Riga to the Roumanian border. In Petrograd 
and London the official opinion is that the contemplated 
Teutonic offensive will fail of its object and that the 
Russian invasion of Austria will continue indefinitely. 


ss 


WHILE the Russians are pressing upon Austria from 
the East, Italy is developing a strong offensive against 
the dual monarchy from the South. The Italian people 
greeted with demonstrations of enthusiasm umnpre- 
cedented in this war the victories achieved by Italian 


arms on the Isonzo last week. The taking of Gorizia 


endangered Austrian possession of Trieste, one of the 
objectives of the Jtalia Irredenta movement. The 
hurried evacuation of the town by the Austrians was 
the outcome of a long-sustained bombardment of the 
Carso plateau and of the other approaches to Gorizia. 
The fall of the city was pointed to by the Italian press 
as proof of Italy’s firm intention to prosecute vigorously 
the war against her northern neighbor and former ally. 
In London, Paris, and Petrograd the Italian successes 
on the Isonzo were welcomed as a valuable contribution 
to the general offensive against the Central Powers. 
It was pointed out that Austria could not long with- 
stand two such powerful offensive movements as the 
Russian and the Italian. It was evident that the Aus- 
trians, hard beset in Galicia, had withdrawn to a great 
extent from the Italian front. 


A Song of the Sea. 


WILLIAM WARE LOCKE. 


I love the strong east wind, 

I love the briny mist. 

The tang of the sea is sweet to me, 
And my heart cannot resist 

The power that moves the heaving tide 
And stirs my eager mind. 


The hustling wind has a voice, 

The mighty deep a song, 

The surging sea calls out to me 
And bids me to be strong, 

To live my life, to prove my power, 
To conquer and rejoice. 


And why should I be weak? 

This world was made for me. 

With sturdy hand I can demand 
My tribute from the sea, 

And make the powers of earth obey 
When my soul has learned to speak. 


Educating the Minister. 


JOSEPH H. CROOKER. 


The theological preparation for the ministry com- 
monly begins in the divinity school. But the education 
of the minister neither begins nor ends there. It begins 
much farther back, and even his scholastic equipment is 
not completed when he leaves its academic halls. He 
there masters a few books. From his teachers he ac- 
quires a point of view, a method of thought, a spirit and 
temper of life. But his most valuable asset is his ability 
to handle books wisely, to investigate subjects fruitfully, 
and to use his faculties with rational effectiveness,— 
not knowledge but power. If he comes out so trained 
that he will continue his preparation by himself, he does 
well. His one great defect is, probably, his ignorance 
of human nature,—the plastic material, more wonderful 
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than radium; on which and must work. 
A skilful “professor of humanity”? might have helped 
him at this crucial point, but seminaries, as yet, provide 
little training along this line, except indirectly and inci- 
dentally. 

The larger and more vital education is to follow, 
through contact with all sorts of men, women, and 
children, whose sins must be rebuked, whose doubts 
must be removed, whose consciences must be pricked, 
whose wills must be strengthened, whose minds must be 
enlightened, whose sympathies must be quickened, 
whose hopes must be confirmed, whose sorrows must 
be relieved, whose faith must be enlarged, whose hearts 
must be touched, whose sense of justice and mercy must 
be developed, whose reverence for God must be exalted. 
More than any one else, the minister learns by doing, 
suffering, and loving. He will find the homes, the shops, 
the stores, that he enters schools of divinity. By the 
wayside, in the crowded market, through the fields in 
friendly conversation, under the solemn skies, he will 
learn wisdom that will issue in inspiring sermons and 
uplifting prayers. 

But there is another form of education which the 
minister needs: it is that given by the congregation to 
which he preaches, by the parish which he serves. ‘This 
education actually proceeds constantly in all churches, 
but it commonly goes forward in an unconscious, fitful, 
often blundering, and sometimes harmful manner. Con- 
gregations make or mar many a minister. "They educate 
him to be and do his best, or they paralyze his noble 
impulses and dissipate his energies by their petulance, 
their coldness, their worldliness. The churches need 
a great awakening at this point. They must realize ~ 
that it depends largely upon themselves whether they 
have a weak or a strong preacher, a successful or a 
blundering pastor. ‘This education of the minister by 
the congregation, usually unconscious and unskilful, 
needs to be carried forward with greater sympathy and 
intelligence. It should proceed chiefly along three lines: 
expectation, appreciation, encouragement. 

I. Expectation. The modern psychologist has made 
clear the vast power of “expectancy.”’ It is one of the 
great wonder-workers, preparing the way for miracles 
to-day as in the time of Jesus. All kinds of “mental 
healers” apply the principle of “suggestion.” ‘They 
teach people to expect health. It is by this law that the 
congregation must educate the minister. They must 
make him feel that they expect great things of him. ‘Their 
challenge to the best in him will help him to realize his 
best possibilities. Every preacher quickly recognizes 
the difference between congregations. One is dull and 
indifferent with no more animation than stumps. The 
other is alert and expectant, providing a tonic atmosphere 
in which it is easy to prophesy with power. Eager faces 
make stirring eloquence easy. | 

Just here is the obligation of the congregation: To : 
educate the minister to great things by making him feel 7 
that they expect great things of him. It makes a vast 
difference with the work of the pulpit and the impression 
of the church service, whether the minister begins with a 
cold congregation which he has to strain himself to warm 
and often hardly reaches this point before the benediction, 
or whether he begins with people who enter church 
alive with religion, expectant of an awakening message. _ 
The latter are plastic to the touch of the Spirit. They — 
double the effectiveness of the pulpit and receive them- _ 
selves a double blessing. ‘The congregation has much to — 
do in making the sermons which they hear. When the 
minister sees before him men and women who have come > 
to church at a sacrifice and whose faces radia 
expectancy, he cannot ignore such a chall 
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not perfunctory praise and not conventional flattery, but 
sincere speech, showing that we recognize true worth 
and lay it to heart ourselves. 
two important things: (1) It helps the recipient to fly 
a little higher next time, adding feathers to his wings; 
(2) and it makes clear to him that there are others who 
share his convictions, confirming and exalting his own faith. 
To know that another feels as we do more than doubles 
our conviction. The congregation has the opportunity 
of greatly enlarging the power of the minister by con- 
stantly putting frank emphasis on the important things 
in his message. That will educate him to put even more 
important truths into his next sermon. Petty fault- 
finding and censorious criticism discourage and distract 
the minister, always negative and sometimes poisonous. 
But when we commend him for some noble utterance, 
we thereby deepen his piety and make it easier for him 
to say better things. If hearers emphasize the high 
points, it will be easier for him to climb higher; but dis- 
courage his mistakes by inattention. 

A people great in spirituality help to make a great 
spiritual preacher. If he learns that they are merely 
commending his diction, his gestures, his tricks of elocu- 
tion, they educate him in the wrong direction, and he will 
probably never be much more than a mere phrase-maker: 
the demand shapes the supply. But if they appreciate 
whatever he says that inspires hope, quickens love, and 
reveals God, they will thereby educate him to greater 
power as the preacher of a more glorious gospel. 

III. Encouragement. The ordinary encouragements 
which the congregation can give the minister are obvious: 
regular attendance at church, even inthe face of serious 
difficulties; liberal financial support, cheerfully and 
promptly given; and generous willingness to perform 
personal services, wherever and whenever called to do so. 
These are all valuable and they are highly esteemed by 
every pastor. But the particular encouragement by 
which the pews can educate the pulpit is of another sort. 
It is more rare, more precious, and more difficult. It is 
that rendered by the member who actually lives the ideal 
proclaimed from the pulpit; more especially, by him who 
really goes beyond the pulpit demand. The chief satis- 
faction of the minister lies in watching the gospel which 

Ez he teaches incarnating itself in the lives of the people, as 
the most distressing and discouraging sorrows are 
occasioned by the wasteful and wretched lives of such 
as merely listened, but did not heed or obey. The joy 
of the gardener watching the superb flower unfold or 
the architect the completion of the majestic building 
that he planned, is great. But the joy of the preacher, 
who sees his message pass into character, is vastly greater, 
‘even as a soul is superior to flower or building. 
But the point to be emphasized is this: Those who do 
_ incarnate or surpass the gospel preached vitally educate 
the preacher himself. They enlarge his hold on the 
divine life and help him to preach with more persuasive- 
b ness. He can declare with new assurance, ‘‘I know that 
this doctrine is true because it is lived by my people.” 
A minister of wide experience and large power stated 
this truth in these words: ‘Since I entered the ministry, 
_ my supreme teachers have been: the man who lived 
so perfect a life that his character surpassed my message; 
the woman who bore pain and sorrow so bravely that 
rebuked and inspired when I left her presence.” | 
gation, by lifting the level of its own life, 
icate the minister and make his message 
r. This is simply the old axiom writ 
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_ large: “Like people like priest.” If the minister learns 
during the week of things done by his hearers finer than | 


Such appreciation does © 
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anything described in his last sermon, that will educate 
him to deliver a far better sermon the following Sunday. 


If the congregation seeks noble preaching, it must deserve _ 


it. Its own conduct on street and market, in home and 
shop, must educate the preacher to his best. Worldliness 
in them means weakness in him. It would be an immense 
gain to the cause of religion, if the congregation would 
realize its obligation to educate its minister, by living 
so grandly that his soul and tongue be moved to the master 
eloquence of a perfect love. Let the people remember 
that by their livés they are sermon-makers. 
Boston, Mass. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Mr. Eliot’s New Prayer-book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am much interested in the proposed prayer-book for 
young people of all ages. Mr. Eliot has, I believe, right 
ideas both as to its form and contents. It ought to be 
beautifully bound and printed—obviously a prayer-book; 
some few books are a joy to hold in the hand; let this 
be one of them. Then as to the contents. To follow 
the Christian year is hardly a new departure for Uni- 
tarian churches, as C. S. C. suggests. To avoid such 
festivals and days as Easter, Christmas, All Saints’, 
would, rather, be a new and also asad departure. For 
one I am not afraid of Episcopalianism, but I do not 
think that Episcopalianism should alone appeal to the 
historic imagination, to the beauty and poetry and sym- 
bolism that during the centuries have grown up around 
the faith of the saints. Your good correspondent C. S. C. 
fears that our young people may be led away from the 
faith of their fathers into the Episcopal Church. Does 
not C. S. C. see that if there is any ground for such a fear, 
Mr. Eliot’s proposal should help to keep our young 
people with us? In any event the proposed book of 
prayers will not be for compulsory use. Pray, go on, 
Mr. Eliot. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. STANLEY WEIR. 

MonrTREAL. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The prayer-book for young people which has been 
suggested by Rev. Frederick Eliot is assuredly a “new 
departure for the Unitarian denomination,’ but to my 
mind a most welcome one. 

Mr. Eliot recognizes the fact that a large majority of 
our young people go through a period when the ritual, 
the ceremonies, and the beautiful prayers of the Epis- 
copal Church appeal to them, and when they feel a lack 
in the sometimes stern simplicity of the worship in our 
Unitarian churches. To overcome this lack and meet 
the need that is felt, Mr. Eliot suggests a prayer-book. 
As I understand it, it would not be a book containing a 
‘set of Episcopalian prayers” only, but one including 
prayers and devotional reading taken from all denomina- 
tions and all religions. That “special provision would 
be made for the church holidays, such as All Saints’, 
Advent, Epiphany,” need cause no alarm, it seems 
to me; for even though they are Unitarians, why should 
our young people not know when those days are and 
for what they stand? I am sure it will not hurt them to 
become familiar with the calendar of the Christian Church. 

To satisfy a need of this kind when it is felt, even though 
the age is an impressionable one, will not, I believe, re- 
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' sult in drawing our young people into the Episcopal 

- Church, but, quite on the other hand, will tend to keep 
them in our own fold, because they will find there that 
which they desire, and so will not be forced to go else- 
where for it. The sooner we recognize the fact that 
symbolism, ritual, and the like play an important part 
in the religious life of nearly all young people, the better 
it will be for us as a denomination, and the stronger will 
be our hold on our young men and women. I speak 
as one who, though having passed the impressionable 
age, can still be classed as a young person, and one who 
would welcome a book containing devotional literature, 
from whatever source, that would be an inspiration and 
a help to our Unitarian young people. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. E. 


SALEM, Mass., Aug. 12, 1916. 


In Siberian Prisons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Kindly permit me through your columns to make an 
appeal for a cause in which I am specially interested. 

The Prisoners of War Relief Committee of New York 
is doing a noble and much-needed work for the relief of 
the poor unfortunates confined in Russian prison-camps 
in Siberia. These prisoners include not only soldiers 
captured in warfare, but many women and children whom 
the Russians dragged with them into captivity during 
their invasion of East Prussia and Galicia. According 
to official reports of the American Embassy at Petrograd 
between seventeen and eighteen thousand of these pris- 
oners died in the prison-camps of Orenburg last winter, 
from the results of exposure and in consequence of insuffi- 
cient nourishment and inadequate shelter and clothing. 

Another winter is at hand. The Siberian winter begins 
early. For the small sum of five dollars, one of these 
prisoners can be adquately equipped against the cold 
during the coming winter. Five dollars may save the 
life of a promising, able-bodied young man and may be 
the means of restoring him to his own once more after 
the war is over. This sum includes transportation of 
goods to Siberia. The committee guarantees safe deliv- 
ery, and each donor of five dollars will receive a card from 
the fortunate prisoner who is the beneficiary of his gift, 
and an artistic receipt prepared in the prison camps of 
Siberia. 

The Germans themselves can do little or nothing for 
their unfortunate countrymen in Siberia. Only neutrals 
can visit the prison-camps. Here is a great work for 
Americans to do. 

Americans have responded most generously to every 
appeal for help that has come from Europe, and Unita- 
rians have been among the most generous of the generous. 
Streams of gold have flowed to Europe for the relief of 
suffering caused by the war. Great sums have been 
donated for Belgium, Serbia, and Armenia. But hitherto 
little or nothing has been done for those sifferers from 
the war who belong to the Central Powers, except for 
certain comparatively small funds raised by Americans 
of German birth. As Prof. McClellan of Princeton said 
recently: “Let us show the nations of Europe that our 
charity is neutral and impartial. It is for all who suffer 
and are needy, of whatever nationality they may be.” 

Checks for the relief of Siberian prisoners may be sent 
to the Transatlantic Trust Co., 67 William Street, New 
York City, and should be made payable to the Prisoners 
of War Relief Committee. 

Yours respectfully, : 
J. F. Meyer, 
966 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio. | 


TA Message from London. ; ‘ Hite * 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


There is a new note vibrating through London. Some- 
thing more than optimism, we have never lost hold of 
that; but a sort of buoyancy is making itself felt, bringing 
a smile to worn faces and painting the cheeks of pale 
ones. Just the same difference one feels there must be 
at the Front; the active vital-energy of the Offensive, 
instead of the passive dogged resistance of the long-drawn- 
out Defensive. The air positively hums with hope and 
expectancy. 

All through the ups and downs of these many months 
of war, no incident had more visible effect on the man and 
woman in the street than the news of Lord Kitchener’s 
death. The shock could be felt, first in the reluctance of 
the public to believe the news, and as the first breath of 
rumor crept round in its own mysterious way every sort 
of explanation was offered before the report was officially 
confirmed; and then in the mute acceptance of the in- 
evitable. There was a sort of hush, it was almost as 
though the crowd walked on tiptoe, as though each passer- 
by felt something of a personal loss apart from the blow 
to the nation. No memorial raised to the memory of a 
great man could ever testify more eloquently to the 
country’s feeling than those few hours of silent sympathy 
and mourning throughout the London streets. 

If one keeps eyes and ears open nowadays, life is full of 
poignant interest: it is surprising how much people 
wanting in the sense of humor miss. Hardly a journey 
by tube or motor-bus but some little touch, pathetic or 
amusing, will crop up. Not long ago I was travelling 
city-ward in the underground when a party of “ ’Tommies”’ 
entered; roughest of the rough, belonging possibly in 
their civilian days to the costermonger class, and once, I 
should imagine from their manners and customs, frankly 
hooligans, I looked at them with the respect always 
evoked by khaki these days, but wondering in my inner- 
most heart how far removed they were from the savage 
and whether there was a peck of real morality amongst 
the lot! 

At the next station a girl of their own class entered, and, 
all the seats being occupied, stood by the door reading a 
ha’penny paper. Immediately the rowdiest and roughest 
of the group in khaki rose, saluted, and offered his seat, 
which she took, and I mentally apologized to him for my 
undeserved criticism. When, later, the girl got out, he 
moved forward to resume his seat, and the train starting 
at the same moment, sat down heavily in the lap of an 
austere-looking lady near the entrance, who sourly looked 
an indignation too deep for words. Whereupon one oe 
his * ‘mates”’ leaned forward and said very gravely,— 

“Tf you don’ t beyave yerself, Jim, I shan’t take yer cet 
any more.’ 


I joined in the general mirth, but the injured lady con- — 


tinued to glare, unconscious she was making it all the 
funnier, and alighted with a muttered something at the 
next station. - 

Two ‘“‘Tommies’’ were conversing in very audible tones 
in the next seat to mine one day, also in the underground. 
They were obviously straight from the Front, boots and 
putties caked with Flanders mud. One was “grousing”’ 
to the top of his bent. It appeared he had been left 
waiting for two hours at the pay office and had missed 
his train home; enough, in the circumstances, to make 
any one grouse. 
to blame for the delay. 

“Orficer? No, ’tain’t likely!’’ was the reply. 
orficer don’t never keép yer waiting. It was one o’ them 


bloomin’ pay sergeants, who ain’t bin a eh yoy Jong an ae 


His companion asked if an officer was _ 


“An 


a ’at big enough for his bloomin’ ead!” A 


hospital near the river. He has no friends in London, and 
in the long ward lies pathetically alone, while his fellow- 
patients receive their friends during visiting hours. He 
has two deep wounds caused by shrapnel over the right 
eye—the piece that had done most damage was exhibited 
with pride, a vicious jagged cube of metal-casing that one 
wondered could possibly enter any head without killing 
outright—and a forearm of which all the muscles and liga- 
ments have been reduced to conditions that make move- 
ment agony. But because they hope to save the hand 
he sees no cause for complaint; the limb will almost 
certainly never be of use again, but the fact that amputa- 
tion may not be necessary seems to swamp any less cheer- 
ful considerations. Our fighting men have assuredly 
developed a strange power of battening on any bright 
sides of their circumstances, and shutting their eyes to all 
the rest. : : 

From him I got some graphic touches from the scene of 
action in Flanders. : 

One day he and his company, having done their turn 
in the trenches, were detailed for rest, entailing a march of 
fifteen miles or so to the rear. ‘They were all wet, foot- 
sore, and weary on arrival, but nevertheless hungry. My 
friend, being a man of intuitions, concluded the cooks 
would be much too tired to cook, and short commons would 
certainly be their lot. Spotting a village not far distant, 
in spite of his tramp he suggested to a mate that a forag- 
ing expedition would be advisable. But the mate was 
‘“‘fed up”’ with exercise, preferring short rations to further 
exertion, so my informant started off alone to see if any 
additions to the bill of fare could be commandeered. 

After trudging the country road by himself for about 
half a mile, a sudden fear came over him. He stopped, 
feeling something was wrong. What was it? He peered 
about, over the hedge, across a field in sole possession 
of a self-absorbed donkey, reprimanded his nerves for 
playing tricks, and proceeded on his way. 

It was nouse. After another short distance he stopped 
again. There was something wrong. Something unusual 
that, accustomed as he was to being on the qui vive, made 
him pause. ‘Then suddenly he “tumbled to’’ it. It was 
the Silence. 

The unwonted, overpowering silence! 
stillness of the country road had held for him a menace 
far more insistent than the eternal roar of the guns to 
which his ears had grown accustomed. ‘The unusual 
was to him a danger signal, the mere silence setting every 
nerve and instinct on the alert. 

Although the muffled sound of the guns reaches us here 
in England in certain weather conditions, no stretch of 

| imagination can make us realize the deafening noise 
; within the firing zone. A man from the Front writing 
home a few days ago described it graphically as the in- 

-_ cessant roar of a thousand trains in a tunnel. What it 
must be to live in that one can dimly picture! My 
wounded Canadian friend also told me that in the clearing 
station to which he was first taken when wounded the 
electric lights hung very low, and to shade them from the 
__ patients’ eyes the nurses had put red handkerchiefs over 
them. The first thing he saw on coming to were these 
_ lights, and as on our side a red light means bombardment, 
and on the German side stands for the S. O. S. signal, he 
was thrown into a fever of excitement and confusion as 
o where on earth he could have got to. His poor, dazed 
nd could not anyhow pick up the threads, and it took 
five minutes to understand with the doctor’s help 


ig in their normal condition re- 
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The wonderful 


was, and then not until the red shades had been | 
and the 


assured him. ‘To such an extent are the nerves of these 


poor, wounded men reduced that scarlet blankets over the 


beds had to be forbidden, as some of them, returning to 


consciousness, mistook them for the red smear of blood, 
reawakening the shock of all the horrors they had been 
through. 

He tells a touching story of a poor old woman in Flan- 
ders. She clung to the wreck of her house within easy 
reach of the German guns, in spite of any bombardment. 
Quite alone, the last of her family, all of whom had disap- 
peared in different ways during the war, she utterly refused 
to leave the few tottering walls—all the German shells had 
left her,—and yet, one day, she asked him if he thought 
she was safe! 

‘‘I was at my wit’s end to know what to say to the poor 
old thing,’’ he said naively; in spite of his family having 
lived in Canada for two generations, he speaks with a 
strong Irish accent. ‘Why, she was so close to the Ger- 
mans they could almost have hit her with a bomb! You 
might as well ask if you were safe sitting on the lid of the 
biggest tay-kettle that ever was, when it was about to 
boil over!” 

The spirit in which our irrepressible ‘‘’Tommies”’ fight 
in Flanders is equalled by the men in the fleet. An 
episode in the battle of Jutland coming within my own 
knowledge is evidence of this. A seaman gunner was home 
on leave and giving his version of the great naval engage- 
ment in which he had taken part. Having thrilled his 
audience with a vivid account of personal experience, he 
added casually,— 

“T didn’t see that with me own eyes,” referring paren- 
thetically to an incident in the heat of the battle, “we 
were on the six-inch guns, and they weren’t working them 
just then, you see, so we were taking a hand at cards.” 

I wonder if any other country has ever had representa- 
tives of so many different races enrolled under its flag! 
Indian soldiers of every sort and kind are of course familiar 
enough in the London streets nowadays; or were a short 
time ago. Maoris in the New Zealand contingent are 
easily distinguishable by their unmistakable cast of 
feature, despite khaki and wide felt hat, and to recognize 
them arouses a thrill of gratitude that they should have 
been not only ready but eager to cross the seas and fight 
for England. Boers are fighting for us in South Africa; 
a West Indian contingent is in mobilization somewhere, 
I believe, and some of the native tribes of South Africa 
and the Red Indians of Canada offered to come and help 
us. It is a touching tribute to the affection we can raise 
in our colonies, a fact of which the Kaiser was no doubt 


‘quite aware when he sneered at the “ British Menagerie,” 


a witticism probably hiding the bitterness he felt at the 
unanimous rally of Britain’s colonies in her need. 

There is an interesting exhibition of Serbian war pictures 
now open in London. ‘They bring home the tragedy and 
pathos of the forced retreat of the gallant Serbian army 
in a very vivid fashion. ‘The seemingly limitless stretches 
of deep snow, punctuated by crags and fir-trees; the 
bitter cold of it, without food or time to rest; the men and 
horses dying by the side of the road, and no time for any 
one to stop to comfort or ease their last sufferings,—they 
just fell out silently and died while the rest passed on. 
There is the picture of a man eating a dead horse by the 
roadside; of another searching for even a few grains of 
corn to still his terrible hunger; of the dead and dying 
in the streets of Scutari. ‘here is also the picture of a 
refugee with a child in his arms, wrapped hastily in the 
only thing he could find to protect it from the deadly 
cold—an openwork crochet antimacassac! 

It reminded me of a scene I saw when over in France 
during the early days of the war. My train was hung 
up at Rouen; it was pouring with rain, and we were spend- 


ing eleven hours over a journey that should have Tagen 
three and a half. On the line next to us another train 
passed very slowly, carrying what at the first thoughtless 
glance I took to be a school feast, it was so packed with 
children and women. But the women were mostly crying 
and of course I remembered they must be refugees. 

I called to one as the train filed slowly past, scarcely 

_ moving, “‘Where do you come from?” 

“ Arras,’ was the answer. 

“Where are you going to?” 

“Nous ne savons pas,” was the dreary reply, with 
another burst of tears. They would just be shunted on 
to a side track until some one decided what to do with 
them. 

In one of the carriages, by himself, a man held a baby 
closely in his arms. ‘The train stopped a moment before 
mine went on. He was crooning to it, tears dropping 
slowly from his eyes, and it was wrapped in just a sheet of 
newspaper! 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale in Europe. 
(In Four Parts.) 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Part II. 


Dr. Hale’s second journey to Europe was made, in 
1873, in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Henry P. Kidder 
with members of their family, and also Mrs. Hale. Dr. 
Hale was now fifty-one years old. He was but a poor 
sailor, and he dreaded the voyage. Yet, with his fixed 
principle of not dwelling needlessly on unpleasant sub- 
jects, he says little about these things in his memoranda 
and letters. Instead, on reaching Liverpool, he plunges 
at once into a round of sight-seeing and social calls, yet 
not failing (since Sunday has come) to attend service, 
at Hope Street Church. 

This second journey of Dr. Hale’s carried him through 
a circuit in England, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria, and then back again to England for the home 
voyage. As on his previous journey, it was not only 
human nature that interested him, but physical nature 
as well,—the beauty of God’s handiwork on broad land- 
scapes and flowery fields. He sketched many things, 
and he collected many kinds of plants and flowers. It 
‘is from this second journey that he has left us evidences 
of many of those simple, human affections which were 
a part of his rich, well-rounded character. 
the children at home ranged in ages from three to eighteen, 
and they were much in his thought and upon his heart. 
Several of his letters to them have been preserved. 


[Letter to Philip, aged eight years.) 


BRUXELLES, May 24th. 


... Most of the boys of your age wear heavy wooden shoes, in 
Belgium. They are called sabots. ‘They make a great clatter on 
the side-walk, as the boys walk along,—and as I cannot see any 
strings or buckles I do not see how the boys and girls keep them on. 
For girls wear them as well as boys. 

The people do not like to be rained on when they go shopping, 
so they make very long galleries, as they are called, which are a 
good deal like the Lenox Street market, all under glass roofs. But, 
instead of all the things being meat and other edibles, the shops in 
the galleries are of all kinds. So on the rainiest day, if you can come 
to a gallery, you can pass from shop to shop without putting on your 
hat or opening your umbrella. But most of the people wear their 
hats in the gallery. 

We saw yesterday the pulpit of a church, where the man wihio 
made the pulpit had carved curious beasts and birds on the pulpit, 
as big as the real ones would be. And there was one reptile also, 
a large serpent whose head came out at the top and his tail at the 
bottom. ‘There was a parrot; and a squirrel; and an eagle; 
two monkeys, one of them drinking and one of them eating. ies 
was a pigeon; anda fox. I think this sort of pulpit would do very 
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At this time, © 


Fell fot she who had eared ‘no dears re to 5 aka if nite ae 
minister happened not to be their own father,—which in that church — 
he would not be apt to be. 

Saturday afternoon. Since I wrote what you have read, I have 
visited Antwerp. What should I find there but some doll’s sabots; 
and I have bought a pair for you. I also bought a picture of a dog 
in a wagon, and you can call it one of your birthday presents. You 
can show it to Bruno; and if he does not understand it you can make 
a large copy of it to show him. Also, we found some funny sheet- 
pictures, which I will send by mail. You may choose one sheet, 
and then Bertie may have one. You shall choose, because you 
have had no birthday Jota yet ron me. Give much love to 
all, from PaPpA AND MAMMA. — 


The “Bruno” mentioned in this letter to Phil was 
a pet dog in the Hale family; and it was quite in keeping 
with Dr. Hale’s originality that he should write a letter 
to Bruno himself; which, without any strain to our fancy, 
—ours who knew the charming unconventional life of 


- 


‘the family,—we can easily fancy being read to Bruno, 


with the rest of the family sitting around, like a Greek 
chorus, ready with applause or comment. 


My dear Bruno,—You will be pleased to know, as I am certainly 
pleased to tell you, that we have at last reached a country where 
the dogs have gained their rights. They are permitted and even 
expected here, not only to sleep and amuse themselves, but to 
render essential and even laborious services to their fellows. I 
can hardly look out of the window upon the public square next to 
the Hotel, without seeing a milk-cart drawn by a large dog. A’ 
woman or boy runs by the side, to dispense the milk, for the dogs 
are not here highly enough developed to be able to pour out the 
proper quantities from the cans. I think I have heard that you 
have some skill in that line, where your interests are concerned. 
I observe that these dogs of burden, so to speak, which are large 
and ugly, have their noses muzzled, either to assist them in drawing 
or to prevent the necessity of their stopping for provisions when on 
their travels. 

In one of the great halls of the Louvre, in a collection mostly 
given to the paintings of the last century, there are so many hunting 
pieces that I thought at first it was a collection of portraits of dogs, 
expressly. You are perhaps aware, dear Bruno, that one of the 
halls of the Vatican is devoted to animals only,—or rather to their 
statues. 

I have seen in England a good many dogs who to a certain extent 
resembled you—though none were so handsome. ‘The one most 
like you had a certain foxiness of nose, which savored of dishonesty. 
I think some of them may be your distant cousins, of an inferior 
line. I heard of no estates in Chancery pending on American cousins 
turning up, so I am afraid your hopes in that line will come to 
nothing. 

I am sorry to hear that you have once more torn up the news- 
paper. ‘Think, my dear dog, of your folly! To you this conduct 
gives little pleasure,—to others long annoyance, and to you lasting 
remorse, disgrace and even personal pain. Let me be assured that 
you will do so no more! 

Farewell. 


’ 


By the GRAND MASTER. 


With great regularity Dr. Hale wrote to his children 
at home. Busy as he was and much absorbed with what 
the full rich hours were bringing him, he contrived to 
find some little crevice or cranny in the long day in which 
to renew touch with the dear children at home. Usually 
he wrote to only one at a time; but occasionally he sent 
a letter addressed to two of them. From Frankfurt-am- 
Main, June 2, he writes:— 


Dear Harry and Robby,—Yesterday we were at a place where ? 
there were two large lions,—a lion and his wife. Fortunately they 
could not get out of their den, for there were very large bars between : 
us and ‘them. But we could see them very plainly. The lion did 
not roar, —he walked round and looked very wise and rather cross, 
and said “nothing. But there were two bears, who were very large 
indeed, who roared very loudly. They were as hungry as bears, 
too; and Johnny Storer and Mac Storer and Natty Kidder gave 
them all the rolls and biscuits they had. If we threw them bread, 
the great clumsy fellows would stand on their hind legs and catch 
it in their mouths. It is very easy to call them clumsy, butIam — 
afraid Robby could not catch a bit of bread in his mouth if I threw 
it across the room at him. But then the bear’s mouth is much 
bigger than dear Robby’s is. "There was an elephant, also, a v 
kind good elephant, who played on a grinding organ and 
accordion for us. (It was not an accordion, but a harm 
and they laugh at me for not knowing the difference.) 
we walked up and down the broad pitinn th 
cockatoos, or little — to. talk 


ainly. rtunately, he could not say anything else. 
here were ten or eleven monkeys who lived in one little house. 
There were a great many other monkeys also; but these lived all 
= together, and they sat on one perch, so close together that no one 
could get up unless the others did; their long tails seemed to get 
entangled. So the people called them ‘‘the Municipal Council.’’ 
The boys would throw them nuts, but the monkeys that saw the 
nuts could not jump down and get them because the monkeys that 
did not see them would not get off their tails. This is much the 
way with municipal councils and other boards, as you will find out 
when you come to sit on them. ‘Those who know anything are not 
able to act on their information, because the others do not know it 
and cannot be made to know it. 


In the course of this second journey abroad, it was 
perhaps Dr. Hale’s experiences in Austria, Hungary, 
and especially Transylvania which were most. unique 
and fruitful in impressions. At Vienna he found the 
great World’s Exposition of 1873 in full force; and he 
spoke warmly and_wrote copiously about it. Here, too, 
he met his friend, Mr. Fretwell, an English commissioner. 
It was in connection with this great World’s Fair (much 
like our more recent one at Chicago) that a signal honor 
was accorded Dr. Hale; and a letter to his brother Charles, 
of a little later date, explains its nature, and also gives 
frankly his reasons for declining it. 


' SaLzBuRG, AUSTRIA, June 20, ’73. 
... The place itself is much such a place as North Conway will 
be, after eight hundred years have cut away its forests, and builded 
hotels, palaces, and castles on its hills. It is in the valley of the 
{Salzachj, with mountains all around, rising even to snow levels. 
The same diabolic, or patricidal, determination to put castles on 
the tops of hills directed them here. And here nobody has had 
occasion to destroy the castles. I have quite abandoned my old 
American notion that it were a pity not to restore the old castles 
; ‘and monasteries and put them into running order again. ‘The truth 
is that the ruins are but a small minority of these old rat-traps,— 
_and that quite enough are left,—moré than enough, indeed, for all 
practical purposes. The wonder is that more of them have not given 
- way under the demands of a more intelligent civilization. ... We 
got back to Vienna, Monday night, by the route with which you are 
familiar. The rest of the party were packed and ready to come 
on hither on Tuesday, but Emily and I spent Tuesday at Vienna 
~ for my farewell engagements. In the midst of these, I was rather 
staggered by a proposal, very flattering in itself, from Schultz, our 
Commissioner. He is, by the way, an admirable man, the creator 
of the New York City board of health, a man whom I have known 
for many years. He had been invited by the Austrian Govern- 
, ment to appoint the chiefs or presidents of the two Boards of Com- 
- merce and of Education. He had offered the Commerce Presidency 
to Edwin Morgan, and now offered the Education to me. 
I took a day to consider it,—yes, two days,—and finally de- 
- — elined. I could not persuade myself that I should do anybody, or 
4 any country, any good. And I rather guessed—what I do not know 
—that it would be two weeks of making believe, rather than three 
. weeks of real enjoyment such as I mean to have in Switzerland, 
or three weeks of real service to somebody, which would have been 
. worth considering.... We go hence to Munich, Zurich, Milan, 
and so back to Switzerland. I say “‘we,’’ but I shall leave the party 
>. at Milan, or before. I hope and mean to persuade Emily to sta 
; - withthem. But you will see me by the rst of August. : 
At Buda-Pesth Dr. Hale met the Hungarian novelist 
Jokai, and became greatly interested in his work. Later, 
_he printed some of this writer’s stories in “Old and New.” 
As a Unitarian, Dr. Hale was especially drawn to the 
_ Unitarians of Transylvania. A meeting of English, 
_American, and Magyar brethren was arranged for at 
Buda-Pesth. Regarding this Magyar branch he wrote 
to his brother Charles (June 15) :— 
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Polish Unitarians of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
: of men of whom the world proved itself not worthy, 
did one of the best works for God and the right 
f done. Among other things, Blandrata, one of 
ylvania and, by pure force of his preaching, 
* - ' ~ . - 3 » 
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_ converted the whole country from Roman Catholicism to a sensible — 


Unitarian religion, the first and last time in history that that thing 
ever got itself done. 
Koriza comes up from Claudius-polis (now Clausenburg, or 
Kolozsvar) 20 hours, to meet me and Fretwell at Pesth. We go 
down from Wien to meet them. ‘The occasion is fairly historical, 
and I am glad to have a share in it. Of which, of course, I shall 
write, after it is over. 


It was at this meeting that Dr. Hale read a letter in 
Latin to the assembled delegates, and followed it with an 
address in German. Because of his early “grounding” 
in Latin, as instructor at the Boston Latin School, he 
found it a fairly easy vehicle of expression, all through 
his life. As to his facility in German, it is safe to say 
that he made himself understood. 

We who hold that Dr. Hale wrote the three best 
American stories ever written by one author like to know 
all we can of the genesis of these stories, ‘‘In His Name,” 
“The Man without a Country,” and “My Double”; 
and regarding the first-named of these Dr. Hale has told 
us:— 


The story itself grew out of a much shorter story which I told to 
the children of my own Sunday-school, on Christmas Day in 1872. 
That little sketch has been printed separately in the Ten Times One 
Record. Having thus laid out the plan of a story based on the pa- 
thetic history of the Waldenses of Lyons and the Mountains, I 
took occasion, the next year, to visit Lyons; and, by what is now 
a very easy route, I saw with my own eyes the country over which 
the priest passes in his critical journey. I was able at Lyons, 
through the courtesy of friends whom I made there, to study on 
the spot the local history of that earlier reformation; and after- 
wards, in preparing for the story, I acquainted myself, I may almost 
say personally, with the people who were about in Lyons in the 
year 1192, when little Félicie is supposed to have fallen sick and to 
have recovered. 


This second journey abroad lasted about three months, 
and rounded out pleasantly, in all respects, save that of 
the ocean trips. When he returned to England, en route 
to the United States, Dr. Hale had some very agreeable 
social experiences. 


Behold me, sain et sauf, in a sky parlor at Miss Oliver’s, rather 
the most cheerful room I have had for some time. I arrived at 
6.30 this morning. It is now 7.30 at night, and I believe I shall go 
round to the House of Commons. The voyage from Paris was 
really delightful. I am surprised to see how good a traveller I am. 


JULY 13. 

At the end of ‘‘Henry the Fourth” or the beginning of “Henry 
the Fifth,’’ as you remember, the old King dies; and Prince Hal 
takes the crown from the pillow. You will remember, what I had 
forgotten, that this took place in the Jerusalem Chamber;—when 
the King is told that it is the Jerusalem Chamber, he says that he 
had been forewarned that he should die in Jerusalem. Now believe 
this which follows;—I took tea, by chance, in the Jerusalem Chamber 
last night. The old fireplace, before which for warmth the dying 
king lay, is what it was,—and through the same old glass the light 
shines in as then. ‘This happened of course from my own luck. 
After a very successful but rather hardworking day, I took a cab 
and drove to the deanery at 5.30 to make a P. P. C., hardly expecting 
to getin. ‘The servant said the Dean was out, but when I took my 
card to add P. P. C., he said the Dean was showing the ‘‘Habbey”’ 
to some friends, and if I liked he would take me to him. After it 
dawned on me what the ‘“‘Habbey”’ was, I said he might. Do you 
think, I found Stanley, going round with a party of fifty working 
men, from some Government workshops, explaining the statues, 
windows and other wonders of his own Abbey! Was not that a good 
chance? He was very entertaining, and the whole thing was dra- 
matic in the extreme. When we had gone all round, he led the way 
to the Jerusalem Chamber, and there tea was served for the crowd. 
Lady Augusta appeared, and we had a very good talk. She invited 
me to dine there to-day at 5.30; and I am going,—going, indeed, 
first, to hear the Dean preach, in the afternoon. 


QUEENSTOWN Harpor, July 16, 1873. 


“The wind is fair, the sails are set, 
The eager billows swell; 
Yet lingers still the parting ship 
To waft a last farewell.” 


This was the first verse of a song which Sam Longfellow or I 
wrote, when our class graduated; and, strange to say, I do not 
remember whether I wrote it and he patched it, or whether he wrote 


Of that Transylvania. church the Bishop 


it and I patched it. I do recollect that it was written in his room. 
Well, I find myself quoting it, here and now, becatse we are lying 
in this pretty harbor, and are likely to lie here for eight hours, 
waiting for ‘‘’Er Majesty’s mails.’””’ We hada charming run from 
Liverpool, which we left at noon yesterday, arrived here about 8.30, 
and are not to leave, on dit, till 5 this afternoon. It is the most 
Sindbad the Sailor bit of travelling which has chanced to come to me 
‘since I left home. It will give me a chance to write up I know not 
how many articles,—quite enough to pay the charge of my family 
for the first month after my return. As I have just now said to 
Susy, therefore, if nobody complains more than I shall the day will 
be a tranquil one. ‘The Calabria seems to me much larger than the 
Siberia. ‘The walk on the deck is much longer. I have a very good 
stateroom. At first it was shared by some one else, name to me 
unknown; but he has taken himself off, and with him his large trunk 
and several of mine. I have got mine back, and now reign alone. 
We did not recover the lost sole-leather, my beloved trunk, sent from 
Zurich. 

The bell rings, and the tug takes to Queenstown the people who 
are going to Queenstown to spend the day. But I believe I shall 
let them go,—and spend my day in the prison to which I am sen- 
tenced for the next ten days. A prison where one can leave it is 
not so much a prison. Our letters are not to be posted till 3 P.M. 
I am writing here in broad sunshine at 10 A.M. The weather in 
England has been our loveliest summer weather, when the wind 
is north, never too hot and never too cool. 

Well, here closes the European correspondence of 1873, on my 
side. My next letter will be an American letter. It has been an 
expedition of ideal success. When I consider how entirely the path 
of it has been smoothed, even from the smallest bumps and delays,— 
how at every point we have used time to the very greatest ad- 
vantage, always pulling at the best point of the lever,—when I 
consider how many of the real wonders of the world we have seen, 
and seen thoroughly well, I am fairly aghast to think that in less 
than ‘‘90 days’”’ so much is possible. 


(To be continued.) 


God’s True Word. 


The highe&t truth is ever word of God. 
““My doctrine is not mine,” said he of old, 
“But His that sent me’’; and the fabled rod 
Which Moses wielded was not his, ’twas told, 
But symbol only, of a vaster Power 
Which feebly he forthshadowed for an hour. 


Too much our human selves we separate 
From the divine effulgence which is all! 
A deity far off we paint, and prate 
Of God as hid behind dividing wall. 
Such dream as this is shadow drear and dun— 
A glow-worm dimness, not the wondrous sun. 


No word of good was ever breathed not God’s! 
No stroke for freedom but God held the arm! 
Lo, then, to-day, these creeds’ o’erturning sods— 
‘They token heaven’s rejoicing, not alarm. 
O let us deem man’s own best word of hope 
Still God’s true word, and man’s best horoscope. 
—James H. West. 
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Personality. 


To-day philosophy, with science following it, is occu- 
pied supremely with the question of personality. We 
find personality to be the final, ultimate thing in the uni- 
verse. It is to its completer expression that nature in- 
cessantly works. It is back of her as the explanation of 
her movement; it is front of her as her constant goal. It 


is the key of history: all its great eras hinge on personali- _ 


ties—begin with them, end withthem. The early Evangel- 
icals had no particular philosophy on this subject. They 
were not great in philosophy; but their instinct, and, still 
more, their experience, had struck on the truth, and they 
used it with glorious results. ‘They found their religion 
in personality—in a Supreme Person. In an age which 
had dissipated doctrine into a vague and far-off deism, 
a God remote from the world, they electrified the masses 
with the preaching of Jesus Christ. They preached Him 
as making God near, actual, almost visible. ‘They saw in 
Him all that God means, and all that man means. It 
was just what the weary world had so long been searching 
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What a yearning of the old world is epee in 


after. 
that word of Seneca: ‘‘We ought to choose some good 
man, and always have him before our eyes, that we may 
live as if he watched us, and do everything as if he saw.” 
J. BRIERLEY. 
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Service of Worship. 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name 
together. 

Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God. 

Search us, O Lord, and know our hearts, try us and 
know our thoughts: and see if they be any wicked way 
in us. 4 
HyMN (sung to the tune of Stockwell, or read by the leader). 


God is.love, his mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove; 
Bliss he wakes, and woe he lightens: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


He with earthly cares entwineth 
Hope and comfort from above; 
Everywhere his mercy shineth: 
God is wisdom, God is love. 


ScRIPTURE SELECTION (read by the leader). 

Luke x. 30-37.—One of his hearers, learned in the 
law, asked Jesus, ““Who is my neighbor?” And Jesus 
answered, “A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves; who stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, and left him half 
dead. And there came-down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
And a Levite, passing by, did the same. But a certain 
Samaritan, as he passed, saw him and pitied him. And 
bound up his wounds, and set him on his own beast, 
and brought him to an inn. And on the morrow, when 
the Samaritan departed, he gave two pence to the host, 
saying, ‘Care for him, and when I return this way I 
will further pay thee.’ Which one, now,” asked Jesus, 
“was neighbor to him who had fallen among thieves?” 
And the learned hearer answered, ‘“‘He that showed 
mercy unto him.” ‘Then Jesus responded, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 


PRAYER (read by the leader). 

Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time 
with us accord to make our supplications unto thee; 
fulfil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy ser- 
vants, as may be most expedient for them; granting us 
in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world 
to come, life everlasting. 

THE LorD’s PRAYER (repeated by all). 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation; but de- 
liver us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. AMEN. 


SERMON, BY REv. Grorce H. BapcEer* (read by the 
leader). Subject, “Who is my Neighbor?” 


Text: Luke x. 29, ‘Who is my neighbor?” rr 
Jesus told the parable of the Good Samaritan to oo) 
his ideal of a good neighbor. A young lawyer had 
asked him how he might inherit eternal life, and Jes 
gave him the two Brent SOSUNA Rees Risa oe! 
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Bp ‘ fhe with all your heart and soul and mind and strength: 
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which means, in modern thought, that whatever con- 
ception you may have of the great ‘Soul of Universal 
Being’”’ whom we call God, let your attitude of living 
toward that Being be not one simply of speculative 
thought, but an eagerness of relationship involving all 
your manhood—hearty, robust, intimate. This is the 
mystical and deeply religious import of religion. 

But it has its immediately practical side, ‘‘a second 
that is like unto it’”—the same thing, given concrete 
import. Love your neighbor as yourself, that’s what 
religion means—together with the profound spiritual 
reverence that goes with it. The Church of God stands 
for the consecration of that reverence and that neighbor- 
liness. The one is “like unto’ the other, and on these 
two hang all the law and the prophets. 

The young lawyer seemed to have no perplexity about 
the first commandment, but he wanted light as to the 
second: ‘‘Who is my neighbor?” And Jesus told him 
this story to make it plain: “A man got into trouble 
and was left half dead by the wayside.. The holy priest 
and pious Levite, men of his own race and community, 
saw him in his misfortune, but didn’t find it convenient 
to intrude. They passed by on the other side. Then 
came along the man who was not of his own community 
or nation, but a hated Samaritan. When this stranger 
realized the unfortunate man’s plight, he forgot all about 
being of a different walk of life, of being a native of a 
despised nation. He became interested immediately 
and intruded his attentions. He helped the man to 
the best of his ability. He declared that if anything 
more was needed later he was ready to provide for that, 
too, when he came that way again. This was what 
Jesus meant by “being a neighbor.’’ On this sort of 
thing, and reverence for the eternal, hang all the law 
and the prophets; eternal life is made up of this sort of 
thing. 

Normally, neighborship does not mean all mis- 
fortune and need on one side and all power to help on 
the other. Good neighborship is a matter of eager 
reciprocation—everybody with power and interest to 
give and help, and everybody with need and willingness 
to receive and be helped. Such is the normal relation- 
ship of effectual human living. 

For you cannot really have a man until you have a 

neighbor. All that makes a man better than a stock or 
stone, or a lower brute, lies in his development of these 
qualities which reciprocal relations involve. The ‘‘so- 
ciability” of life begins, of course, in lower animals. 
But what makes a man more than a brute lies in the 
refinement, enrichment, and consecration of those recip- 
p rocal relations; the realization that the fulness of life 
lies in shared life—in sympathy, love, and generous 
comradeship. Iam no master of “exegesis’’; but Iam sure 
that ‘‘as thyself” does not mean what many people 
imagine it to mean—not “love your neighbor in the 
same way that you love yourself’ —but “love your 
neighbor as discovering that he is yourself’’—a part of 
the fulfilment and satisfaction of your complete being. 
_ You, in your petty selfhood separate from him, are only 
a poor, mean fragment of a human soul—you are not 
all there! 
To the measure in which your neighbor’s life, his wel- 
: fare, his bepaiess and interest and progressiveness of 
being, are gathered into the realization of your own, 
_ to that ie you realize the meaning and capacity 
of your human being—you discover the secret of being 
aman; you enter into the deep mystery of God—which 
2 ‘most supremely human realization that the soul 
1 unto. 


hi ss of religion to fix and develop this 
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ideal. I don’t like “the conceptions of religion that 
make it a petty self-centred worry as to one’s soul’s 
eternal destiny. The business of the Church is not to 
give to individual souls individual salvation, but to give 
them the saving consecration of good neighborship. 
Religion is essentially a social ideal, and miserably fails 
except as it is interpreted in terms of a great brother- 
hood. When religion gets away from this ideal it be- 
comes unmanly, shallow and impractical. Religion 
means the good neighborliness of clean politics, en- 
lightened public service, enthusiasm for child-welfare, 
rational philanthropy, and the integrities of sane social 
customs and neighborly restraints. Religion means the 
soul’s awakening to its sense of fellowship with other 
than itself—which involves more than duty and obliga- 
tion—means eager sympathy, interest and joy of service. 

But let’s take God in, too. We think best of God, 
when we think of him not as some remote mystery of 
being alien to our common ways of living, but as a neigh- 
bor-God—comrade of ours, sharing intimately with us 
our way of human life, living in the same community 
with us, and in a superb yet simple fashion holding 
neighborly relations with us. Why not? 

And this in the fullest sense of the word—not only 
helping us in our forlorn helplessness and ministering 
to our abject need—that is an ancient conception of 
religion bereft of essential self-respect. God not only 
helps us, but needs our help—honestly, profoundly, 
eternally. Our relation of divine life is reciprocal; it is 
give and take; we are neighbors of God in what we can 
do for him as well as what he can do for us, and the deep 
meaning of life is that the essential life is the shared life 
of eternal destiny—the great neighborliness which makes 
our hearts eager and our minds alert, our strength reso- 
lute, our souls aglow with the great comradeship of. 
service for righteousness and progress and truth which 
the big fact of humanity stands for. 

We want our church to be “the Church of the Good 
Neighbor” in every sense of the word. When anything 
needs to be done to urge on any cause of neighborly 
well-being—cleanliness, decency, refinement, justice, 
honesty, progress,—it’s our business as a church to be 
interested there. The other side of the road may do 
for priests and Levites, but it won’t do for us when any 
cause of good neighborship is involved. We stand for 
a religion that throws all emphasis on the sturdy sancti- 
ties of human brotherhood, of wholesome community 
life, of reasonable neighborly relations, of unwavering 
ideals of social righteousness. That is what religion is 
supremely for. The second commandment of the re- 
ligious life—‘‘Love your neighbor as yourself’’—is like 
unto the first; it is the realization of the “ Neighborliness 
of God.” It is the ennoblement of humanity in the 
realization of the essentially divine. 


Hymn (sung to tune of Arlington, or tune of Lambeth, or 
read by the leader). 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run; 
And love has overflowing founts, 
To fill them every one. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above: 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have,— 
Such is the law of love. 


CLOSING PRAYER, OR BENEDICTION (read by the leader). 
May the spirit, which was in Jesus Christ our Lord, 


abide in our hearts, bringing to us that peace which 
passeth understanding, now and evermore,—Amen. 


Literature. 


The “Average” English and American 
Fiction: A Sad Contrast. 


D, F. G. 


According to the publishers’ announce- 
ments, Summer is the time for novel read- 
ing. Unquestionably the reason for that 
lies in the mistaken idea that Summer is a 
time of leisure, and that only then may the 
“Reading Public” indulge its special pro- 
clivities. Now when we speak with bated 
breath of the great ‘‘Reading Public’’ we do 
not wonder so much at what it reads, we 
merely wonder how it reads. Because it is 
to a great measure, responsible for the 
financial success of America’s secondary 
novelists; and to contrast our American 
secondary novelists, who are responsible 
for our average American novel, with those 
of other countries, ought to bring forth 
lamentations and tears. There are certain 
American writers whose names are justly 
famous: Gertrude Atherton, Edith Wharton, 
and Agnes Repplier deserve equal praise 
with England’s Galsworthy and May Sin- 
clair. But how about our lesser luminaries? 
In this country, however, when we think 
of a typical American novel, even if it be so 
low a thing as a “‘best seller,’’ what are its 
characteristics? Here we have the essence 
of our problem. Our secondary novelists 
describe with dash and suspense life on the 
Western prairie or on the Western plain, to 
say nothing of the Western desert with its 
attendants Drought and Desolation. Again 
these novelists tell us of the terrible extrava- 
gances and wantonness of the super-rich in 
New York or Chicago; they overemphasize 
the world of luxury quite as sensationally 
as their fellow-conspirators do the world 
of pioneers and mining towns on the borders 
of our country. All these things, moreover, 
are touched in superlatives. Written in 
exactly the same manner are our ‘‘average”’ 
problem novels. We read in them of the 
hideous injustice of the prosperous, opulent 
bondholders in their treatment of the labor- 
ing man. Or else we have tales of shop- 
girls and their wrongs that make us weep 
and shudder, from exasperation rather than 
from sympathy. 

Possibly in this word ‘superlative’ we 
have the single common characteristic of 
most of the wnending stream of books 
flowing from American publishing houses. 
It describes so perfectly the style in which 
all these stories are written. Their authors 
appear to have the single mad desire to 
throw one side of their picture into high 
relief, and subordinate the other half. That 
to their elemental minds gives dramatic 
contrast, which they feel is necessary, at 
all cost. And the cost is indeed a great 
one. ‘Truth is sacrificed to it; taste and 
discrimination are ignored; and sentimen- 
tality sits in high places. Only too often 
you hear a disgusted member of the poor 
‘Reading Public” say, ‘‘Oh, I’ve been 
reading that last book by Isabella Giggles- 
bye, such trash too!”’ Trash is obviously 
the word; but that does not mean that the 
misguided Isabella could have possibly 
written her ‘‘last’’ masterpiece without a 
great deal of hard work. It takes work 
' and brains to write any kind of a novel,— 


even an American novel! But it takes 
brains to raise checks and pick pockets. 
The reason that a great inany of us wlio 
are subsisting on moderate incomes do not 
raise checks and pick pockets in order to 
increase our incomes is because we have a 
sense of decency and some moral standards. 
Now those two qualities are exactly what 
our average American novelists lack. 

They look upon the “Reading Public” 
as if it were a composite of highly gullible 
blockheads who would with persuasion he- 
lieve even that familiar old story that green 
cheese is but a fraction of the moon! Pos- 
sibly the ‘Reading Public” likes to appear 
naive and artless. But the result of foster- 
ing such tendencies is shown by the increas- 
ingly large number of discriminating intelli- 
gent Americans who prefer to read and 
appreciate modern English fiction. 

English fiction writers of secondary emi- 
nence do not indulge their readers with 
rapid firing action. Nor do they, generally 
speaking, divide Rich and Poor, Good and 
Evil into relentless classes. Of recent years 
English novelists, notably Compton McKen- 
zie and W. L,. George, have been giving us 
keen, calm surgical drawings of characters. 
That the characters these writers have 
chosen to analyze are comparatively worth- 
less is a minor affair. They have all the 
world from which to choose; and if they 
prefer to tell us about useless parasitic young 
men, all the tenets of literary Art so permit. 
One of the finest pieces of character drawing 
of this kind was achieved some years ago 
by W. B. Maxwell. He wrote a story 
called In Cotton Wool, which, from an artistic 
and literary standpoint, is of the highest 
merit. Little unfortunately is known in 
America of George Gissing. Yet his novel, 
Odd Women, deserves to rank almost as 
high in contemporary literature as this 
book of Mr. Maxwell’s which I have just 
mentioned. Eleanor Mordaunt has recently 
written a very powerful, artistic novel 
entitled The Family. It has been repub- 
lished here in America; and it has received 
secant attention from the great ‘‘ Reading 
Public’? and small praise from critics. Then 
there is an Englishman named William 
Caine who deserves immortality for an 
amazing study of the literary temperament. 

And when it comes to essayists of minor 
fame, read The Dominie’s Log Book, a set 
of charming reflections by a Scotsman; 
and then think of Crowds, a recent produc- 
tion by an American writer. Such com- 
parisons might be indulged in forever, to 
the detriment of American letters. 

Recently Hodder & Stoughton, the 
English publishers, offered a prize for the 
best first novel by a colonial writer. An 
Australian girl won it for a story called 
The Pioneers. And it was an extremely 
well written realistic novel. For a novel, 
moreover, to be touched with realism does 
not mean necessarily that it need lack 
idealism. ‘This particular tale had both 
qualities to an unusual degree. If such a 
competition were held in America; I am 
afraid that the winner of it would be a 
successful disciple of either Harold Bell 
Wright or Gene Stratton-Porter. These are 
at present our secondary writers. Judging 
from the joy of the ‘‘ Reading Public” when 
either of them brings out a new book, they 
are destined soon to become our literary 
leaders. — 


It isa unique foe bh it, ak English = 


ondary novelists are rarely guilty of turning 


out second-rate fiction. Our beloved Robert 
Chambers, famous the world over for his 
pictures of what misguided Europeans really 
imagine is American Society, is listed as one 


of our foremost American writers in many — 


of their libraries. Still he has never pro- 
duced since his book, In the Quarter, which 
appeared in 1893, anything worthy to be 
compared in style, content, and interest 
from a literary standpoint—with many less 
famous writers across the Atlantic. ‘They 
have standards, a kind of inner conscience 
which will not permit them to belittle 
themselves and their talent. In America 
many of our writers are imitative and 
commercial. If a certain clever woman 
writes a nice wholesome story called Polly- 
anna, which is human and readable, some 
one else will write another called “ Polly- 
oolie”’ If one originative writer shows a 
tendency to invent personal tricks of style, 
and that style becomes popular, other 
writers will frantically imitate her,—so 
closely often that it is to be wondered why 
they are not directly accused of plagiar- 
ism. 

It is a dangerous thing to contrast aver- 
ages. But if you offer any intelligent culti- 
vated man or woman, in these mellow 
summer days which—as we have said 
before—are supposed to be devoted to 
novel-reading, a choice between An Ameri- 
can Novel and An English Novel, he will 
probably without hesitancy prefer the latter. 
Don’t blame the publishers; and certainly 
don’t blame the ‘‘Reading Public.” Art 
was never intended to be commercialized 
in any age. The people who have bartered 
their birthright are the American authors. 


On their souls alone lies the full responsi- 
bility for the poor quality of the average 


American novel. 


z Reviews. 


Tue HERITAGE OF TyRE. By William 
Brown Meloney. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.—This little volume con- 
cerning the rise and the pitiful fall of our 
merchant marine is composed of practical 
knowledge of the subject and of virile 
utterance. Mr. Meloney knows our history, 
he knows the mistakes of the past, the 
necessity for the future, and, best of all, he 
knows his own mind. It is evident that he 
has produced this work not through the 
necessity of finding a subject, but because 
he was so impregnated with the subject 
that it demanded expression. His review 
of the rise of our marine and of its wonderful 
supremacy in the first half of the nineteenth 
century is filled with the spirit that stimu- 
lated Griffiths to create for the United States 
the fastest sailing-vessel on the seas. It 
was a time when the launching of a new 
clipper was of vital interest to the entire 


country, and when pride in our sailing rates — 3 


exceeded the desire for money-getting. 
From this have we sunk to the La Follette — 


seaman’s law—the final blow to the — F 


tottering industry. Four things, he believes, 
have contributed to the striking of © 
American sm upon fhe sea, from 1865 to 


Rar all 
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Po ‘he inabilit; ro ship-owners 

ar’ continuous and inelastic protective system, 
_ to build abroad, or, having built in this 
country, to operate their higher coasting 


vessels profitably in competition with foreign 


nations of lower living standards. 3. The 
unfamiliarity of the American people as a 
whole, because of the diversity and competi- 
tion of their interests and their geographical 
distribution, with the national necessity 
or the advantages of maintaining a merchant 
marine. 4. A laissez-faire political policy, 
satisfied if the ships of other nations were 
willing and ready to carry our commerce 
more cheaply than American vessels, to let 
them do it.’ We are the nation that 
revolutionized the science of ship-building, 
invented the steamboat and screw propulsion, 
the ironclad and the machine gun. Look at 
our navy, our merchant marine (only it is 
invisible), our army! “Like a banderlog 
people we climbed the tree and shook down 
the cocoanuts for strangers to gather.’ Itis 
always easier to find fault than to suggest a 
remedy. Mr. Meloney’s fault-finding is 
superb, soul-satisfying; and his suggestion is 
more explicit than most. “Forthwith the 
Congress of the United States should do two 
- things: 1. Repeal the La Follette-Alexander 
seaman’s law and restore the status quo ante 
bellum. 2. Create a separate department of 
government to be known as the department 
of marine and to be administered by a com- 
mission or board of five or seven experts 
similar in organization to the maritime 
branch of the British Board of Trade.” 
How this is to afford relief, he points out at 
greater length. In this book one may assure 
the reader of finding two things: a complete 
history of American shipping, condensed 
without detraction from its completeness; 
a fearless criticism of the factors that have 
produced the present stagnation, and a sound 


programme for future guidance. It is a 
little masterpiece of its kind. R. M. 
; THE WarR FOR THE WORLD. By Israel 


Zangwill. New York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. $1.50.—Zangwill’s point of view on 

the war is full of interest; the moral of it is 

to him that ‘‘the world must be treated as 

a whole, since any notion, however ignoble, 

or any tribe, however savage, may now be- 

come the ally and alloy of any nation how- 
ever noble.’’ +The Jewish question, especially 
the position of the Jew in Russia, must be 
taken into consideration after the conclusion 
of peace. “The Intelligent classes in Russia 
have now discovered that -in the Jews, 
__-Russia possesses a commercial asset more 
valuable than all her oil wells, and if the 
Germans are not to come back, the Jews 
must be given a free hand—and a free foot— 
in developing Russia for the Commonwealth.” 
In a book just published, Gorky, Andreyev, 
_ and Mereshkorsky declare that “the treat- 
_ ment of the Jews is the dishonor of Russia.” 
“The Jews,” Gorky says, “are the old and 
powerful yeast of mankind. They have 
always elevated its spirit, bringing new and 
noble | ights and calling forth 


| 


can learn much from 


the dawn of 
details 


the better things. We 


i shameful to us all as Christians, 
of Zangwill’s statement, ‘The Jews are a 
frightened people; sixteen centuries of 
Christian love have broken down their 
nerves.”” However timid oppression may 
have made the Jews as a race, as individuals 
they have a noble record in this war, and one 
of the most interesting chapters in Zangwill’s 
book is on the heroism of Jews in all the 
armies. In Austria up to January, 1916, 
651 medals and crosses had been gained by 
Jews; in Germany 5,860 Iron Crosses; 
three Jews have won the Victoria Cross; 
more than four hundred privates in Russia 
have been given the order of St. George. 
Thirty-five members of the Spielmann 
family are fighting. A London Jew has 
five sons with the colors. A Jewish boy not 
yet thirteen came as a stowaway from 
Canada, got to the front as trumpeter and 
despatch carrier, and was wounded. Lord 
Kitchener said of this lad, ‘‘There’s blood 
for you.” ‘After a gap of 1782 years... 
there is again a Jewish army, however humble. 
And this army is in Alliance with the British.” 
This very interesting historic fact relates to 
the raising of a band of Jews from Pales- 
tine called the “Zion Mule Transport Corps.”’ 
They did splendid service in Gallipoli. 
They were sworn in by the chief Rabbi in 
Alexandria, and wore a small disc with the 
“Shield of David” on their coats; pitched 
their tents in Biblical fashion and their 
commands were given in Hebrew. Curi- 
ously enough, their commander was an Irish- 
man. Besides the chapters on the Jew in the 
war, other topics of timely interest are 
dealt with. ‘‘Women and the War’’; “An 
Apologia for not being Pro-German”’; ‘‘’ The 
Ruined Romantics”; ‘‘The War and the 
Drama,” are among the best. The arrange- 
ment of the book is unfortunate; a sort of 
potpourri put together without system, 
which makes it hard reading in spite of its 
occasional brilliance and its wealth of good 
material. Be S. Ee 


ENGLISH FOR Business. By Edward 
Harlan Webster. New York: Newson & 
Co.—This book is prepared on the under- 
standing that we in America have one form 
of English for literary and polite pursuits and 
another for matters concerned directly with 
offices and industries. This is undoubtedly 
true; and the author of this useful, complete 
little volume, which is intended particularly 
for pupils of high-school age, has it systemati- 
cally divided into two distinct parts. In 
Part I. we find all the obvious rules for 
simple rhetoric. In Part II. we find titles 
like these: “‘A General Study of the Business 
Letter,” ‘‘After-dinner Speaking,’ and 
“Banks and Banking Forms.” It will 
indeed be a merciful thing if the shoddy, 
cheap colloquialisms of our so-called “‘busi- 
ness” English can be transformed in time, 
aided by this useful book, into a standardized 
English which men of all classes will ap- 
preciate and comprehend. The greatest 
merit of the “tired business man’s’’ vocabu- 
lary is this, that, generally speaking, it is 
simple and to the point. The most striking 
merit of this book by Mr. Webster lies in 
its simplicity, and also on its insistence on 
every writer’s conforming to certain laws of 
grammar and punctuation. For that reason 
alone it has great value, and should be in 


every secretary’s hand. 


HEART AND VOICE 
A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 


services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 


tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
ids gaatcauih, Vocieg  ianbecnuaidapiid balk 

Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout i United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
school committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 
workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall 
adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 


“‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school ~ 


for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music, I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. ” 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 

Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday -school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is well liked 
by our school.” 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected.... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full, The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihaveeverseen. Theservices add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

San Francisco, Cal. ie 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” Philadelphia. ‘ 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing Is being 
introduced.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. | 19%/ 

“T am glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the book especially useful to us. 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. : 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272:CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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mS The Dome. 
ir. _ The Tyhoon-Signals. 


(Concluded.) 


The coolie turned, and pointed an explana- 
tory hand. ‘Chinese hotel,” he said briefly. 
: “Bother the hotel; hurry up,’ cried the 
¥ American boy. ‘‘Quickly, please.’ 
| “T savee, quick,” responded the rick- 

: shaw-man, beginning to thread his way 

< through the crowd with more speed. 

=. 4: All at once Geoffrey thought he saw the 
aA little punkah-boy close to his rickshaw. He 

' turned his head to look back and make cer- 
tain. At that moment he forgot every- 
thing but one terrible certainty. A typhoon 
was coming! A huge cloud of inky black- 
ness hung low on the northeastern horizon. 
Even while Geoffrey stared at it, the cloud 

t grew blacker—and nearer. 

The street was now too narrow to per- 
mit rickshaws to go other than single file; 
and Geoffrey with a ghastly sinking feeling 
watched the terrible,. death-dealing black 
mass as it moved up higher and higher from 
*the horizon line. He turned with a feeling 
of desperation to his rickshaw-coolie. ‘“‘Go 
ahead!” he urged. ‘‘Quick, very quick!” 

The narrow lane so filled with Chinese now 
divided into two parts. For a moment 
Geoffrey in his anxiety thought Madge and 
her coolie had become separated from him. 
The overhanging Chinese houses shut out 
the sky; but in two quick turns Geoffrey’s 
coolie reached the road through the open 
country, and Geoffrey saw with thankful- 
ness that Madge in her rickshaw was di- 
rectly in front of him, although twenty 
feet away. With a bound he sprang out 
of his rickshaw. 

‘ “Madge!” he called loudly. 
minute! You must stop.” 

z Madge turned immediately, and an ex- 
pression of terrified dismay came over her 
face. ‘‘Geoffrey!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘It’s 
coming; what can we do?”’ 

In the west the inky cloud was now as- 
suming immense proportions. The two 
coolies began to gesticulate wildly and gabble 

> together in Chinese. The American boy 
squared his shoulders. 

Me “We can’t go back,” he said decidedly. 

“There’snotime. It would take over an hour 
to get through the Chinese quarter again, 
And that wretched typhoon travels’’— 

“Like lightning,’’ supplemented Madge, 
laconically. ‘‘We’ve got no time to lose.’’ 

And then, as the boy and girl stared as 
if hypnotized at the huge, oncoming mass 
of black clouds, a small white-gowned fig- 
ure came scurrying down the road in their 
direction. Panting, bright-eyed Li Whang 
stood before them. 

“Come one piecee typhoon, Missy,” 
gasped Li Whang. ‘Come velly quick.” 
He looked swiftly from one to the other. 
“Melican Missy, Melican Master, walkee 
Tennis Club; godown.” 

“Tennis Club is at least a mile and a half 
away.” Geoffrey spoke shortly. His knowl- 
edge of pigeon was increasing. ‘‘Too far,” 
he addressed Li Whang; ‘‘we can’t make it.” 

However little Li Whang understand 
plain English, the gesture with which Geof- 
frey pointed to the long winding road needed 
no explanation. 

“Can do, Master,’”’ protested the punkah- 
boy, eagerly. ‘‘Can do, Missy.” And he 


“Stop a 


as ite he on the ground. The dicieeee x 
was so heavy that, even had they dared look _ 
behind them across at the Tennis Club, they 
could have seen nothing. 

Finally there came a horrible sound, a 
sound of rent wood, of groaning, crashing. 
timbers, a sound so overwhelming that it 
cut like a knife through the furious raging 
‘of the typhoon. 

An incoherent guttural escaped from the 
throat of one of the rickshaw-coolies. What 
did that awful sound mean? Neither Geof- 
frey nor Madge dared to think. Thus they 
lay on the ground for two long hours. 
Very, very slowly the typhoon centre was 
moving on. However swift its advance 
had been, eternities seemed to pass before 
it departed. Gradually the gusts became 
less frequent. Imperceptibly the thick dark- 
ness was lessening. At first Geoffrey scarcely 
believed that the typhoon was passing; but, 
as the daylight slowly returned, he climbed 
stiffly to his feet in his heavy, rain-soaked 
clothes, and looked about him. Li Whang, 
whose single drenched garment was covered 
with mud, regarded the ‘‘Melican master” 
cheerfully. 

“Topside Tennis Club go”— Li Whang’s 
gesture was expressive. Madge, who had — 
been squeezing the water out of her pongee 
skirt, glanced up in dismay. ‘‘The roof has 
gone!”’ she exclaimed excitedly. ‘‘Look.’’ 

Yes, the roof had gone; it had scattered 
itself in fragments in the path of the typhoon. 
A huge banana-palm lay uprooted near by. 
One of the rickshaws was unharmed; of the 
second nothing could be seen. 

Geoffrey felt something rise in his throat. 
He swallowed with a tremendous effort some- 
thing that made it hard for him to speak. 
He stared off at the rice-fields made desolate . 
by the typhoon. Then, striding up to Li 
Whang, he thrust out his hand. ‘‘ Thanks, 
Li Whang,” he said. ‘‘We owe a good deal 
to you. I shan’t ever forget it, either.” 
Then, boyishly self-conscious, hating any 
kind of a scene, he turned to Madge, with 
some constraint. 

“Did you notice, Madge,’’ he called out, 
“how I’m improving in my pigeon? At 
first I couldn’t think what ‘godown’ meant. 
Then I at once saw that, when Li Whang 
called it out, he meant lie down, lie flat.” 


pointed not at the winding road, but across. 
the meadows of long tropical grass. 

“Shall we risk it?’”? Madge turned to Geof- 
frey. There was a white line about her 
lips. No one realized the danger better 
than herself. Venomous green snakes hide 
in the meadows of South China. But a 
graver danger was coming rapidly nearer 
and nearer in the ominous typhoon. 

“At least we can try.’ Hardly had 
Geoffrey spoken when Li Whang darted 
down through the tall grass like a Chinese 
hare. However tired his arms may have 
been, his legs were strong; and he ran easily, 
After him came Geoffrey, who plodded along 
doggedly, his eyes fixed on the ground, sav- 
ing his strength, as he had been taught when 
playing “‘soccer,” for the final rush. Close 
behind him came Madge; and after her panted 
the rickshaw-coolies, dragging the empty 
rickshaws behind them. But, fast as they 
ran, the typhoon gained on them. 

Great gusts of whirling wind swept down 
on them at intervals, and darkness began 
to close in upon them. ‘Through one 
meadow they rushed, and then they started 
to cross a rice-field. The rice-field being 
little better than a swamp, they sank deep 
into the mud, each step further than the last. 
Geoffrey set his teeth. Li Whang was bravely 
doing his best, but the club-house was still 
half a mile away. The wind whirled down 
on them with greater violence. Rain began 
to fall. In a very few moments the terrible 
typhoon would be upon them. Geoffrey 
through the rain and darkness saw the roof 
of the Tennis Club loom up on his right. To 
the left was a smaller building, which was 
evidently built not of wood, but of cement or 
stone. 

“Godown!” Li Whang called back to 
Geoffrey, and instead of heading straight 
for the piazza of the Tennis Club the Chinese 
boy made for this small, low building. 

For a fraction of a second the English boy 
hesitated. What on earth could be the 
matter with Li Whang? Why didn’t he go 
to the right? Madge, almost blinded by the 
downpour of rain, was following Geoffrey. 
““Godown”? What on earth could Li Whang 
mean? So Geoffrey hesitated. And then he 
saw Li Whang, gaining the shelter of the low 
cement building, fling himself flat upon the 


ground. ‘Turning, Geoffrey clutched Madge, Madge gave a ringing laugh. ‘“‘O Geol- 
and dragged her the remaining distance. frey!”’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘I thought of course 
“Lie flat,” he commanded. ‘It’s the only | you knew what ‘godown’ meant. Nothing 


to do with lie down. That’”—and Madge ~ 
pointed to the low stone building which 
had been their refuge—‘‘that is the Tennis 
Club storehouse, what we here in the East 
call a ‘godown.’”’ 

Some moments later, the party started 
back to Hongkong. 

“Before I leave the East,’’ announced : 
Geoffrey, very seriously, ‘‘I shall take some , 
private lessons in pigeon English.” 

“And I,’”’ added Madge, ‘‘will study the 
typhoon-signals.’—D. F. Gilman, in T, he 
Junior Christian Endeavor World. 


Schools in Colonial Times. 


No greater contrast could be shown than 
between the-handsome well-heated sch 
house of to-day and those of Colonial times 
Not until after the Revolution was a school _ 
“free” in our sense of the Mise _ Previ 150. 


thing to do.” 

The typhoon with a mighty roar was upon 
them. ‘The whole earth seemed in a whirl. 
Crash! ‘They heard the glass in the windows 
of the Tennis Club splinter like matches. 
The blackness was terrific. The wind seemed 
to come in blasts one after another with 
increasing rapidity. The building behind 
which they sheltered themselves reeled be- 
fore the savage onslaught of the typhoon. 
Lying there, all five of them, they could feel 
the stone walls quiver. Crash went some 
more glass. 

Geoffrey’s head seemed to swim, the pres- 
sure of the rushing wind was so terrible. 
He was conscious of Madge’s shouting in his 
ear, ‘‘Iuicky we did—godown.” 

Meanwhile they were being deluged with 
rain, but that was a small matter compared to 
what might have happened if they had not 
found shelter. The typhoon shrieked and 
moaned; it hurled itself against the stone 
building; it eddied round and round them 
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beans, (or any country produce known as 
’ Tt is told of a school in Salem 


that one scholar was always seated near the 


window to study, and to hail passers-by 


endeavoring to sell them the accumulation | 


of corn, vegetables, etc., given in payment. 

Logs for the great fireplaces were furnished 
by the parents as part payment for schooling. 
Wise Hartford passed a law in 1736 that 
“every child should be barred from the fire 
whose parents had not sent wood.” Truly 
were the sins of the parents visited upon the 
children. 

The early buildings were of logs with rough, 
puncheon floors. The teacher sat in the 
middle and pegs were thrust between the 
logs around the walls, three or four feet from 
the ground. Boards were laid on these pegs 
and formed rude desks for the older schol- 
ars, who sat with their backs to the teacher. 
Newspapers or white papers greased with lard 
were fastened in the rude sashes to let in a 
dim light. At the end of the room a “‘cat-o’- 
clay” chimney furnished a fireplace. There 
were no blackboards, nor maps, nor globes, 
and lead pencils were not in common use. 
All the old arithmetic or ‘‘sum-books”’ 
which have been preserved are done in ink. 
The copy-books were made of foolscap paper, 
sewed into book shape and ruled by hand. 
For this the children used lead plummets. 
These were made of lead melted and cast in 
wooden moulds, cut out by the ever-ready 
jack-knives. Paper was very scarce, and 
this is one reason that such microscopic 
handwriting was acquired. The scholars 
turned to the forest for the plentiful birch- 
bark, and it formed a delightful substitute. 
The first slate of which we have mention was 
in 1752. A schoolboy writing to his father 
at that date plainly shows us that boys then 
were a good deal like boys now—barring the 
spelling. 


“Honored Fethar:—Mama please to send 
me some Ches Nutts and some Wal Nutts. 
You please to send mea slate and some smoke 
befe, and for a pare of Schuse 9g shillings. I 
am your Duty full son. 

Joun TEN BROECK.” 


Perhaps one reason for Master Ten Broeck’s 
bad spelling was the fact that his teacher 
had so many and such varied duties to per- 
form. Besides teaching from eight until four 
o’clock, he had to further instruct his scholars 
on Wednesday and Saturday in the catechism 
and common prayers. To ring the church 
bell on Sundays, read the Bible at all church 
services, lead the singing, and sometimes 
the sermon; carry the water for baptism, 
and provide the bread and wine for com- 
munion. To perform all duties now done 


_ by the sexton, including sweeping out the 


church, deliver invitations to funerals and 
carry messages; sometimes to dig graves 
and to visit and comfort the sick. For all 
these services the pay was board and lodging 


and sixty-seven cents a week. 


‘Despite the poor small schoolhouses in the 
od old times,” their scant furnishings, un- 

eresting books, and severe discipline, the 
nildren did obtain their education, and at a 
ry early age. 


“a ety. apis i 3 F ie) . Me ass . 
at that time, such as wampum, | my Bible twice through. My parents thought 


kins, Indian corn, wheat, peas, 
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me to be weakly, because of this habit and of 
pale countenance.” » 

_ While appreciating our modern school 
buildings with all of their up-to-date equip- 
ments for learning, do not condemn the school 
methods of past centuries. Remember what 
Pope wrote over two hundred years ago:— 


“Still is to-morrow wiser than to-day, 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wise sons no doubt will think us so.” 


—The Preshvterian. 


Seven Ways in Which You Can Take 
Cold. 


In the American Magazine William J. 
Cromie, ittstructor in physical education in 
the University of Pennsylvania, has a helpful 
article on the subject of colds and their cause, 
containing simple instructions as to how to 
avoid them, to save loss of time and to cut 
the doctor’s bill. 

In it he gives the following ways in which 
you can take cold: By the overeating of meat 
which causes poisons to be absorbed into the 
blood, lowering vital resistance; by bad teeth, 
which allow the germs to collect in the cavi- 
ties, waiting until the system is run down; 
by diseased tonsils, whose crypts and cavities 
also form breeding places for germs; by physi- 
cal fatigue, by the use of alcohol and of drugs, 
by living in overheated rooms and by breath- 
ing bad air.—Presbyterian Advance. 


The Plaid Dress. 


” 


“JT want a new, warm, plaid dress,’’ said 
the little girl. ‘‘The days are colder and the 
frost will soon be here.” 

And the kind old sheep that lived in the 
sheepfold near the meadow brook heard and 
bleated to the shepherd: ‘The little girl 
wants a new plaid dress. I will give my 
wool,” 

So the shepherd led the kind old sheep to 
the brook and called to the shearers: ‘‘’The 
little girl wants a new plaid dress and the 
sheep will give his wool.’’ 

“Then we will bring our shears and cut 
off the wool,’’ said the shearers. 

When the soft wool was sheared from the 
kind old sheep, the shearers called to the 
carders: ‘‘The little girl wants a new dress, 
and the sheep has given its wool, and we have 
cut and washed it.” 

“Then we will comb it out straight and 
soft,” said the carders. And as they held 
up the wool, carded straight and soft, they 
called to the spinners, ‘‘ The little girl wants 
a new dress, and the sheep has given his wool, 
and the shearers have cut and washed the 
wool, and we have carded it.” 

“Then we will spin the wool into thread,” 
said the spinners. 

Whir, whir, how fast the spinning wheels 
turned, singing all the time: ‘‘ The little girl 
wants a new dress, and the sheep has given 
its wool, ‘and the shearers have cut and washed 
the wool, and the carders have carded it, and 
we are spinning it into thread.”’ 

“Then we will dye it into beautiful colors,” 
said the dyers, who came and dipped the 
woollen threads into bright colors, red and 
blue and green and brown. 

As they spread it out to dry the dyers said: 


|The little girl wants a new dress, and the 
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sheep has given its wool, and the shearers 
have cut and washed the wool, and the card- 
ers have carded it, and the spinning wheels 
have spun it into thread, and we have dyed 
it beautiful colors.’ 

“Then we will make it into cloth,” said 
the weavers.” | 

“Clickety clack, clickety clack,’ went the 
looms, as the colored thread was woven in 
and out and made into beautiful plaid cloth. 

Then the little girl’s mother cut and 
stitched a warm cool dress for the little girl. : 
It was a very beautiful plaid dress, and its 
gay, bright colors were ever so becoming to 
the little girl. She was very, very careful 
of it, and she loved to wear it, because her 
friends, the sheep, the shearers, the carders, 
the spinning wheels, the dyers and the weay- 
ers had put so much work and kindness into 
the cloth from which it was made.—Christian 
Guardian. f 


Still a Proud Father. 


That parental affection does not always 
see things as they are is illustrated by a story 
told by a Georgian. Harper's Monthly tells 
that he overheard this conversation between 
two natives who had formerly been close 
friends. 

“All your boys turned out well, did they?” 

“Ves, I reckon they did.”’ 

“What’s John doing?” 

“He’s doctoring in Texas.”’ 

“And Dick?” 

“He’s enlarging of a country newspaper 
and collecting subscriptions.” 

“And William—what’s he doing?”’ 

“He’s preaching the gospel and splitting 
rails for a living.”’ 

*‘ And what are you doing?”’ 

“Well, I’m supporting John and Dick and 
William. 


While Jane, the new maid, was taking her 
first lesson on arranging the dining-table, 
some one in the basement kitchen put some- 
thing upon the dumb-waiter below. ‘‘ What’s 
that noise?’”’ asked Jane quickly. ‘Why, 
that’s the dumb-waiter,’’ responded her 
mistress. ‘“‘Well,” said Jane, ‘‘he’s a- 
scratchin’ to git out.’’—Collier’s. 


Dubbleigh: ‘‘ At a reception this afternoon 
I exchanged ideas with the famous Prof. 
Saduka.”’ 

Miss Keen: ‘‘That explains why I found 
the professor so tiresome.’’—Boston Tran- 


script. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PrESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
CierkK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. ; 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs, Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Revival” of three years ago. 


‘the city fairly well. 
‘passed since the revival cloud, and the 
‘city has settled down to its normal condition, 


Chaplain to the Forces. 


7 


[L have once more to remark upon the devotion to duty, 
courage, and contempt of danger which has characterized 
the work of the Chaplains of the Army throughout this 
campaign.—Sir John French, in the Neuve Chapelle Des- 
patch.| 


Ambassador of Christ you go 

Up to the very gates of Hell, 

Through fog of powder, storm of shell, 
To speak your Master’s message: “Lo, 
The Prince of Peace is with you still, 
His peace be with you, His good-will.” 


It is not small, your priesthood’s price, 
To be a man and yet stand by, 

To hold your life whilst others die, 

To bless, not share the sacrifice, 

To watch the strife and take no part— 
You with the fire at your heart. 


But yours, for our great Captain Christ 

To know the sweat of agony, 

The darkness of Gethsemane, 

In anguish for-these souls unpriced. 
Vicegerent of God’s pity you, 

A sword must pierce your own soul through. 


In the pale gleam of new-born day 
Apart in some tree-shadowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case, 

Rude as the shed where Mary lay, 
Your sanctuary the rain-drenched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier God. 


As sentinel you guard the gate 

’Twixt life and death, and unto death 
Speed the brave soul whose failing breath 
Shudders not at the grip of Fate, 

But answers, gallant to the end, 

“Christ is the Word—and I His friend.”’ 


Then God go with you, priest of God, 
For all is well and shall be well. 
What though you tread the roads of Hell, 
Your Captain these same ways has trod. 
Above the anguish and the loss 
Still floats the ensign of His Cross. 
—W. M. Letts, in the Spectator. 


New Light on Billy Sunday. 


E. L. REXFORD. 


I have been much interested in the articles 


from Mr. Coil and others on the work of 


Mr. Sunday and the editorials that have 
appeared from time to time in your paper 
and in the Universalist Leader concerning 
this modern wonder in our religious life. 
Some have urged co-operation with him on 
the part of the Liberals, while others have 
assumed a belligerent attitude and have 
called for counter-activities and doctrinal 
replies to his irrational theology. Some have 
said that Mr. Sunday with his enthusiastic 
crowds ought to shame the Liberals into a 
greater activity; while others have turned 
away with a mingled feeling of wonder and 
disgust. 

I was here in Columbus during the 
I had been 
a pastor here for twenty years before, 
and I believe I knew the religious pulse of 
Three years have 


and with your permission I would like to 
convey some of my impressions to the 
readers of the Register. I believe they are 


“intelligible and, in the main, justifiable. 


As TO NUMBERS. 


‘this feature as a sign of religious hunger, 
but possibly it may bear a different interpre- 
tation. Mr. Sunday always insists that the 
churches of a city or town where he wins 
souls shall close their doors during the 
revival. Here in Columbus, 61 churches 
voted to close. Conceding 200 members 
to each church he would have 12,200 members 
for a tabernacle congregation from the 
beginning, and these, with the outside 
visitors drawn by various motives, would 
furnish a wonderful audience; but the average 
church-going element would be increased 
by only a small per cent. The Columbus 
tabernacle would seat about 12,000. Of 
course the entire membership of these 61 
churches would not attend regularly. Many 
in those congregations refused to attend. I 
had Presbyterians in my church regularly 
during the Sunday demonstrations, some 
of them saying they did not believe in the 
policy of closing their regular services. 

The city was by no means a unit on this 
question. The Lutheran ministers as a body, 
some 17 in number, voted not to co-operate; 
the Episcopal churches and ministers had 
nothing to do with it, while Dr. Washington 
Gladden—the leading Congregationalist in 
the city and State—was openly opposed to 
a movement whose principal elements were 
“vulgarity, slang, and graft.” The ‘‘liberal”’ 
churches, Universalist and Independent, with 
the German churches declined to join in the 
movement, but the others united and their 
members were sufficient to create a great 
throng. The meetings were scarcely begun 
before the people learned to expect something 
amusing, grotesque, or abusive from the 
evangelist. At the opening sermon before 
a small audience, and most of the 60 co- 


operating ministers on the pulpit platform, |. 


Mr. Sunday said, turning to the ministers: 
“The Lord wanted Columbus to be saved, 
but he knew that you lazy old chumps would 
not do it and so he said to me, ‘Billy, do 
you go down to Columbus and pull off that 
stunt,’’’ whereat there was laughter, surprise, 
and applause. This was the opening scene 
in a seven week’s pious vaudeville. 

One of the early acts was that of Billy 
throwing himself flat upon his stomach with 
his head projecting over the front of the 
platform and calling down to Daniel in the 
den: ‘‘Dan! Dan! Dan! come up here and 
give us your paw! How did you get along 
with those old Geesers?’”’ ‘‘Bully,’’ said Dan! 
“The first one I met I made him lie down 
for a pillow all night and I used his tail for 
a fan to keep myself cool.’’ Whereat the 
audience roared with laughter. Do the 
Unitarians of Boston and the country at 
large need any such demonstrations to 
reach the ideals they have set to follow? 
Imagine Dr. Hale, or Bartol, or Clarke, or 
Ames, or De Normandie, or Rihbany, or 
Paul Revere Frothingham, or Van Ness 
going through with such a demonstration in 
their pulpits! 


As To TEACHINGS. 


In one of his sermons here Mr. Sunday 
said, as published in our papers, “If Jesus 
Christ were sitting at a window in heaven 
and should look out and see a man trying to 
climb into heaven on the ladder of good deeds, 
he would kick the ladder from under him and 


Many people marvel at the great crowds send him back to h 


‘| that. follow Mr. ‘Sunday, and they. ecatie | 
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Saniday's Aecaticibont of veliseny who 
differed from him was violent in the ex- — 


treme. His language bore these gems; 
“Old Darwin is in hell”; ‘The Unitarians 

are in hell.” Rey. Dr. Wallace, a Congre- 

gational minister of Toledo, came here with 

considerable sympathy for Mr. Sunday and 

his work. He listened to a sermon on 
“Evolution” in which Mr. Sunday disposed 

of Darwin. Dr. Wallace mildly protested to 

Mr. Sunday after the sermon closed, saying 

that there were large numbers of people of 

excellent character who were evolutionists, 

and he suggested to the evangelist that it 

might be more courteous for him to treat 
such men with more consideration. The 

following day, before a great audience, Mr. 

Sunday while preaching walked over to Dr. 

Wallace and, shaking his fist in his face, ex- 

claimed, ‘‘Stand up here, you old bastard 

Evolutionist, and go to hell with your com- 

panions—the gamblers, drunkards, and other 

sinners!” This statement was doubted by 

one of the Baptist ministers, who did not 

hear it, but was leagued with Mr. Sunday in 

the revival. Dr. Gladden wrote Dr. Wal- 

lace as to the truth of it, and Dr. Gladden 

read Dr. Wallace’s reply to a company of tus 

in his study, confirming the truth of the 
report. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 


Mr. Sunday seemed to have a peculiar dis- 
like of these people, and in one of his ser- 
mons he said, “‘If that old molly coddle, 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, ever rises before the 
general resurrection, I pledge myself to eat 
a polecat for my breakfast and I will wash 
him down with hog slop.”’ 

These are samples of the “religious 
hunger” that Mr. Sunday is said to pacify in 
these revivals! Do the Unitarians yearn for 
that sort of food? The whole spirit is so 
far removed from all the sane appreciations of 
life and truth shared by Unitarians that his 
work cannot possibly invade their realm, 
and instead of being disturbed by what he 
says or does, it seems a wiser course for them 
to go right on, as I think they will, building up 
a sane intelligence with the conviction that 
religion is entitled to some respect on the 
score of a simple dignity and a sense of 
justice that can treat people with courtesy. 

CotumsBus, Ouro, Aug. 2, 1916. 


An Humble Tribute to Horace Davis. 


AB el DAY SIMONDS. 


Many good Unitarians on this ‘Coast are 
thinking these days of sundry occasions 
when they were privileged to enjoy associa- 
tion, perhaps comradeship, with Horace 
Davis. He was so long a leader among us, so 
universally respected, his presence and word 
carried so much of helpful influence, that our 
councils will be poorer for many a day now 7 
that he has gone away. 


I am moved, as I doubt not many thees aa 


will be, to make brief mention of memorable = 


all. 
The first time TI ever perne 
at a meeting of our 1 a 
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lat this, the closing meeting. A platform 


rat er the ease seo ch was. ee 


_ programme designed to set forth the essentials 
of Unitarianism had been arranged. Fit- 


tingly Dr. Horatio Stebbins was to speak the 


final word which might leave with the large 
audience present, many of them outsiders, 
the clearest possible conception of our liberal 
faith. At the last moment Dr. Stebbins 
was taken suddenly ill, and could not be 
present. This occasioned Mr. Davis some 
anxiety, which was greatly increased by the 
indiscreet utterance of one of the speakers, 
who wandered off into mystical extravagance, 


_leaving the impression that Unitarianism 


was mostly mist and moonshine. ‘The writer 
was new to the Conference at that time, but 
as a kind of desperate hazard he was chosen 
to substitute for Dr. Stebbins. In the few 
minutes allotted, I insisted that liberal 
religion would never, could never, progress 
beyond the four fundamental principles 
which from the beginning have constituted 
its strong foundation,—the Idea of God, the 
Christ, Righteousness, Immortality. These 
are the foundation stones laid by the Fathers, 
not only of Christianity, but in some fashion 
of religion itself. It was further declared 
that progress would consist in a clearer 
apprehension and comprehension of God, a 
better and more rational teaching about 
Jesus, a firmer hold on the essentials of 
righteousness, a truer and brighter hope in 
immortality, and never in forgetting or dim- 
ming these sublime ideals. 

‘The service I had rendered was but slight; 
not so our president’s appreciation. Again 
and again, and for some years, he continued 
to express his warm approval of the brief 
testimony I had borne to that faith he loved 
and which was ever the inspiration of his life. 
This incident is of little value aside from the 
fact that it illustrates Mr. Davis’s habit of 
kindly appreciation. And what a fine trait 
it is! How much of hope and courage it 
brings into life! How it heartens the over- 
borne worker who sometimes doubts whether 
in this fool world the battle for truth is worth 
while! Martin Luther is reported to have 
murmured sadly on his death-bed, “‘I per- 
ceive that men are not worth the trouble 
I have taken for them.” I wonder if any 
thoughtful reformer has escaped this sad 
reflection. Pessimism has its hour with 
every serious man, and in that hour what an 
“uplift” is the kindly appreciation of a dis- 
cerning friend. This gift and habit consti- 
tuted not a little of the charm of our aged 
brother. 

I next saw Horace Davis presiding at a 
meeting of our National Conference, and 
noted with pleasure how well and easily he 
filled the high position, where he came into 
a large place never occupied except by our 
strongest men. Senator Hoar preceded him, 
and Ex-President Taft was his successor, yet 
he did not lack in ability to rank with these. 
‘One or two sessions were exciting beyond our 
Unitarian habit. Some of our younger and 


noisier men were much excited over certain 


"social tendencies in our body. Others were 
unnecessarily alarmed over the “rising ghost”’ 
of a “class struggle” that might disturb the 
‘ity of New England Unitarianism. At 

ired a firm hand to control the 
But it was not the firm- 
Davis’s ruling so much as its 
all. To give to all 
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s | persons entitled to be. heard exact and equal | 


courtesy, to afford both sides of the contro- 
versy all of time and opportunity circum- 
stances would permit, to rule in absolute 


fairness,—this was so clearly the aim of the 


chairman that he easily held the complete 
confidence of the most earnest debaters, as 
he commanded the admiration of the Con- 
ference. And here another trait of this royal 
man is in evidence. He was a lover of 


justice; an advocate of right as between man 


and man. No abuse was so ancient and 
honorable in state or church as to command 
his allegiance if it transgressed the principles 
of justice. Is this right? Isit fair? Will it 
work to the good of the largest number?—not 
Is this popular or politic?—were the questions 
he asked as naturally as some men ask their 
opposites. A good man, just and honorable 
in his dealing, and in his thinking,—this last 
most difficult of attainment,—our little group 
of California Unitarians do well to honor his 
memory. 

Not soon to be forgotten was my last 
meeting with Horace Davis. Learning that 
I was at work upon a record of Starr King’s 
great service to the State of California, he 
kindly granted me an interview and placed 
at my disposal his invaluable reminiscences 
of those “times that tried men’s souls.’’ 
For over two hours he entertained, instructed, 
corrected me in the work I had in hand, 
answering with unusual clearness and ac- 
curacy a host of questions, and at the close 
of the interview suggested that at a later 
date—alas! postponed too long—we would 
go over certain important documents to- 
gether. Two things impressed me in this 
interview. One was the large and sure grasp 
Horace Davis held upon the romantic and 
unique history of California,—a history, be it 
said, never to be understood by the dry-as- 
dust commentators who have tried to write 
the wonderful, and oftentimes tragic, story; 
a record sadly misinterpreted by most of 
those who have lived on this Coast since 
pioneer days. Every student knows how 
unsatisfactory is the verbal testimony of 
most aged men regarding the events of 
“Jong ago.’”’ Colored by prejudice, tricked 
by false recollection, misled by political or 
religious bias, the patriarchs often perform as- 
tonishing feats of memory, recounting events 
that never happened, and placing those that 
did occur in utterly false perspective. 

But here was a man well past eighty years 
of age whose mind held in clearest sequence 
the troubled and turbulent past. Men and 


events he reproduced—the word is carefully. 


chosen—as history will place them. Dates 
were given offhand with absolute accuracy, 
and the meaning even of transient movements 
properly interpreted. I came away from the 
interview reflecting upon the sum of knowl- 
edge, the wealth of experience, possible only 
to those who have lived long upon the earth, 
and possible only to those who have really 
lived,—a reflection which recalls Starr King’s 
witty suggestion that ‘‘on many a tombstone 
where it is written, ‘Here lies So-and-so, aged 
seventy years,’ the true inscription would 
read, ‘In memory of a soul who in seventy 
years lived about five minutes, and that was 
when he first found himself in love.’”’ 

Horace Davis was thoroughly alive, he was 
himself a part of the history he recalled, and 
we like to think that the last half-century of 
California history cannot be truly written 
with his name left out. 


But, if possible,.I was more impressed by 
his charity in judgment than by his remark- 


able ability to make the past live again. I 


questioned earnestly regarding the giants of 
the older day. What of Senator Gwin, 
popularly called ‘‘Old Gwin’? What can be 
truly said of David C. Broderick? Was 
Gertrude Atherton right in calling him 
“ambition incarnate, a born leader of men, 
so extraordinary that men of all ages followed 
him like dogs’? Was he indeed the “great- 
est Californian”? What can be fairly said 
of Col. Edward D. Baker, and of his eloquent 
championship of Union and Liberty? What 
of Leland Stanford? And, above all, what 
will history say—unbiassed, giving due credit 
and no more—of Starr King’s heroic service 
just in the crisis of the great struggle here in 
California? 

These were questions not easily answered, 
No man could answer them frankly and freely 
without much self-revelation. I noticed 
especially and with delight—the quality is 
so unusual—the extreme charity of Mr. 
Davis’s estimates of men whose policies he 
condemned. He gave adverse judgment of 
any man slowly, with great caution, as though 
he would not utter a word too much in con- 
demnation. And if the man or movement 
merited condemnation, charitable interpreta- 
tion was never forgotten. 

I repeat, it was delightful in these days 
when muck-raking has become a science to 
interview a broad-minded man who made 
every possible allowance for human infirmity, 
who thought it better to praise than to blame, 
and who followed his Master in forgiving 
what must needs be forgiven. 

Growing old without cynicism or bitter- 
ness, how beautiful it is! Fighting one’s 
battle to the very end, retaining faith in 
God and all goodness, in man and his high 
destiny, what a victory is here! Going to the 
very verge of life with enmity toward none, 
with charity for all,—this was the Horace 
Davis I knew and honored. 


Indian Asceticism. 


There are many forms of asceticism in 
India, but I speak of no sham, but true form. 
The true and the pseudo are so mixed up 
that even the best educated are fooled. Our 
modernists, mutch less the Europeans, cannot 
see any good in them, so much so that they 
drive them away, suspecting them all 
criminal. 

One who leads a pure ascetic life at heart 
can make out a true ascetic. The others, 
like images in the looking-glass, see nothing 
but the vile and the despicable. 

We thoroughly mistake when we conjec- 
ture that asceticism is all dry, sterile, and 
devoid of all mellowness. Does not the great 
poet Longfellow say, ‘‘Things are seldom 
what they seem’’? Exactly so; in cases like 
this. Physically speaking, health and 
longevity are the fruits of asceticism, and, 
mentally speaking, divine concentration and 
immunity from cares and anxieties. 

In India all great founders of sects or 
cults were ascetic. Nanak, who is father of 
all Sikhs who are now fighting the battles, 
side by side with the Allies, is truly an 
ascetic. Even an up-to-date Sikh has 
badges of poverty and ennui. Buddha’s 


asceticism rose so high that his life was in 


uf 


danger of perishing. Afterward he reverted 
to moderate asceticism, and his immediate 
followers left him. According to him, it is 
a sin even to use perfumery. 

Even Mohammed is a fakir (ascetic) with 
all his worldly environment. Even in our 
own time, as recent as a quarter of a century, 
Ram Kirshna took a rupee in one hand and 
a sod in another, so as to compare whether 
both are at a par. 

Jesus is Europeanized: otherwise, in his 
native color he is an out-and-out Oriental 
anchorite. In my youth I saw an anchorite 
to whom small coins were scattered by 
the visitors, but who did not heed them. 
When he left his seat, he did not pick them 
up. Once he was talking of “hell” to a 
visitor. I asked him, ‘“‘What is hell?” 
Then he turned toward the street and saw 
a youth dressed, with shoes and stockings 
on. ‘Then, addressing me, he said the desire 
in him to become one like such is “‘hell.”’ 
I could not make out its real import then, 
but now I find that the hankering after 
worldly pleasures invariably leads to “‘hell,” 
but cannot have any satisfaction. On an- 
other occasion I saw an ascetic who only took 
a cup of milk or two or three burnt potatoes 
after nightfall. Many would return with 
their present of food, because he would not 
keep in store for to-morrow, nor would he 
accept more than ordinary diet per day. 
Even at the time of taking this too scanty 
meal he would look round, to see if there 
was any really needy person beside him. If 
any beggar or hungry ascetic is thus found, 
he would give his share of that day to him 
with glee. Is not such self-sacrifice most 
uncommon and unusual? One trader gave 
him a brass pot (hofa) to use, but, when he 
was about to depart, he returned it to the 
donor. But the latter insisted he accept 
the utensil, but the ascetic said, in my 
presence, that he would not like possessing 
any worldly things whereto his attachment 
might be drawn. While sleeping under a 
tree one night, a pilferer searched his cloth 
bag, whereupon he calmly told him to retire, 
lest a police officer see him! Thus the teach- 
ing of Jesus about non-resistance became 
concrete. 

On an isle in the midst of the great river 
Brahmaputra before Gauhati town, I saw two 
ascetics living in a rocky cave, as Buddhist 
and Hebrew monks lived in days of yore. 
I asked them where would they get their 
food? ‘They replied, Providence would sup- 
ply them! Under such circumstances they 
keep the most excellent health and generally 
attain very great longevity. If prone to 
illness, they never take medicine, but observe 
religious ordinances. I once asked such an 
ascetic, ‘‘How long will you live?” He 
boastfully replied, “It is in my hand!” 
The present war has taught people to wage 
war against luxury and intemperance which 
rose so high that its reduction has become a 
most galling problem. 

When a man can keep up excellent health 
with few potatoes and boiled rice or potatoes 
with bread, why so much waste of animal 
life? Whether you like my statement or 
not, the intemperance, the luxury, the too 
much leaning to worldly pleasures, the 
indifference to religion, has brought on this 
catastrophe in Europe which has no parallel 
in the history of mankind. ; 

SAaRAT CH. CHAKRAVATH. 

Gotacuat, Assam, INDIA. 
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‘Labor Piobleais Renewed. 


Much as we have heard of the drastic 
Labor Laws of democratic Australia, they 
do not seem to secure peace between em- 
ployers and employed. For during the 
year 1914, as a result of strikes in Australia, 
there was an estimated loss in wages of over. 
half a million of money, and the loss in work- 
ing days was 993,153. Interesting informa- 
tion on the subject is given in a bulletin issued 
by the Commonwealth Statistician. His 
figures show that the new disputes recorded 
in the last quarter of 1915 total 149, or 36 
in excess of the largest number recorded in 
any one quarter during the three years in 
which such information has been collected. 
The number of persons involved, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in these new disputes 
was 37,228. New and old disputes together 
entailed a loss of 238,304 working days, and 
an estimated loss of wages of £120,409. 
The whole of the information points to the 
fact that during the war period the number 
of disputes have increased. A most lament- 
able feature is the trifling causes for these 
stoppages in work.—Christian Life (English). 


The Religion of Francis Coutts. 


Is Religion to be judged by the under- 
standing or is it to be accepted because of its 
authority, its promises, and its consolations? 
This is the question that every one has to 
answer for himself. 

If it is accepted on the latter credentials, 
then, of course, the understanding is put 
finally out of court. If it cannot be used to 
plead on the one side, it cannot be used to 
plead on the other. No approval is worth 
anything that is not based on freedom to 
condemn. 

But, inasmuch as the originators and elab- 
orators of Religion have themselves always 
appealed to the understanding, and as there 
is no reason for regarding the understanding 
as an undivine quality of human nature, there 
can never be sufficient reasons alleged against 
the application of it, not to disprove Religion, 
but, in the old sense of the word, to prove 
it; to test and measure and weigh it. In 
fact, it is impossible really to get rid of the 
understanding. The very persons who give 
reasons against its use in Religion are them- 
selves using it; however falsely or illogically, 
and appealing to it in others. 

Now the first question the Understanding 
asks Religion is, ‘What God do you wor- 
ship? I don’t want to know anything about 
your ceremonies or observances. All I care 
about is your idea of the Deity; because if 
your doctrines and creeds imply a God who 
repented of his own acts, or was angry and 
had to be. appeased, because his own inven- 
tions turned out imperfect, or, in a word, 
behaved in any way that a man would be 
ashamed of, I shall certainly not believe in 
them; and it will be in vain for you to try 
to conceal such a God with vestments and 
clouds of incense, or beneath the books of 
all the ecclesiastical libraries in the world, 
or even behind an idol, however beautiful. 
I shall drag him to the light and show him 
to be impossible. I myself am a child of 
God, and the only religion worth anything 
to me is one that is always finding out more 
and more about my Father and is not afraid 


‘to say what it finds. God i is i Eanes 


religion; everything else is mystification.” _ 

If any religion is supposed to be a revela- 
tion of God by himself, it cannot be honestly 
asserted that the exhibition has been alto- 
gether acceptable to the understanding, and 
the mind that contemplates it loses itself in a 
maze of dead walls. But there is one way 
out, and that is, to recognize that Religion — 
is the expression of a human instinct; the 
striving of Man to interpret the divine 
spirit within him. What a wide prospect 
does this afford! What a panorama of 
thought and endeavor, away past all the king- 
doms of the world, with their cathedrals and 
churches, to the Celestial Mountains far 
beyond! For then we perceive that the 
Authors and Prophets of Religion were not 
compounders of creeds and doctrines, but 
Poets, trying to utter in language what they 
saw in vision. The attempt to force their 
superb rhapsodies into the phraseology of 
an Act of Parliament is like setting out to 
paint a sunrise by trigonometry. — Ventures 
in Thought. 


The Pedagogical Value of Curiosity. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


The immediate problem of the Sunday- 
school teacher is how to gain and hold the 
attention of the class. Without that there 
can be no effective teaching and no adequate 
discipline. Idle minds are just as much ex- 
posed to the wiles of Satan as idle hands. It 
is said that a certain boy was a very unruly 
member of the Sunday-school, while in the 
day-school he was a model pupil. When 
asked the reason why his behavior was so 
much worse in one environmerit than in 
the other, he replied, “‘Because in the 
Sunday-school there is nothing to occupy 
my mind.” ‘This is true of too many Sunday- 
schools. An unoccupied mind is like the 
empty house in the parable, at the mercy of 
every mischievous spirit that chances to seek 
admission. 

When President Garfield, then a teacher in 
Hiram College, was asked the secret of the 
art of arousing and retaining the pupil’s 
attention, he replied: ‘‘See to it that you do 
not feed your pupils on cold victuals. Take 
the lesson into your own mind, rethink it, 
and then serve it hot and steaming.’”’ ‘This 
is the secret of the most effective teaching. 
The teacher who has mastered this art, who 
serves her material hot and steaming, will 
have little need of artificial devices and 
helps. In her hands the deadest subject will 
become alive and the dullest material inter- 
esting. But what of the teacher who has 
neither inherited nor acquired this ability? 
In my observation she is very much in the 
majority. While a few of our schools have 
highly trained paid teachers, the majority 
of them still depend upon the untrained 
volunteer. If young men and women are 
willing to give of their time in order to dis- 
charge effectively the duties of a faithful 
Sunday-school teacher, ought we not to 


provide them with every help in our power _ . 
in order that they may learn how to ee ‘% 


and hold the interest and attention of » 
restless and often irresponsible boys and g 
whom we commit to their care? i 
- To do this requires some acquaintance 
human “Psychology. - The oe ‘sl 


vs "east of ae Saeed attention to every- 


_ thing that comes within the field of con- 
sciousness. A large part of its activity takes 
place in what is called the subliminal realm, 
somewhere below the threshold of our con- 
scious life; but even that which rises above 
this threshold admits of varying degrees of 
attention, ranging all the way from the most 
intense concentration to the most casual 
recognition. And yet it is the degree of 
attention which determines the distinctness 
and permanence of the impression. When 
we listen to an address, the things remembered 
are the things to which we have given the 
closest attention. When we look at a paint- 
ing or at a landscape, the figures which re- 
main longest in memory are those upon which 
we have concentrated our minds. Anything 
that fails to challenge our attention, passes 
through our minds without leaving any last- 
ing impression. As we say, it goes in one 
ear and out of the other. 

Attention is of two kinds, voluntary and 
involuntary. One finds its stimulus within; 
the other without. One is the result of an 
act of will; the other the response to some 
external attraction. In teaching adults we 
can depend almost exclusively on voluntary 
attention. Men and women are capable of 
concentrating their minds, even upon an 
uninteresting subject, and holding them 
there almost indefinitely. An educated per- 
son has been defined as one who is capable 
of taking all his faculties, applying them to 
a given task, and holding them there until 
the task is accomplished. In this sense 
the children in the Sunday-school are not 
educated persons. They possess no such 
power. In the lower grades attention is 
almost wholly involuntary, and in the 
upper grades it is largely so. It is not until 
the children reach their ‘“‘teens”’ that they 
acquire the power of sustained attention, and 
then only for a few moments at best. If their 
attention is to be obtained, we must not 
depend upon any act of volition on their part, 
but upon the stimulus imparted by the 
method of presentation. 

We are all familiar with certain artificial 
means of securing the attention, as, for 
example, ringing a bell, clapping the hands, 
or calling the child by name. None of these 
methods is capable of holding the attention 
for any length of time. ‘They are like the 
“honk”’ of the automobile or the ‘Stop, 
Look and Listen” of the conventional road- 
side sign. Permanent attention can be 
secured only by some natural stimulus, 
something connected with the lesson itself 
and not grafted on from the outside. This is 
the only kind of attention which is really 
worth while and it is this that the successful 
teacher is always trying to secure. 

The most natural method of arousing such 
attention is to appeal to the child’s instinctive 
sense of curiosity. Curiosity is simply the 
desire to know. It is one of the earliest 
traits to be developed and one of the last to 
be sloughed off. The mind of the normal 
child is a continual interrogation point. 
He can ask more questions in an hour than 
the wisest parent or teacher can answer in 
a week, and yet woe to the parent or teacher 
who attempts to shirk this responsibility. 
_ Judged from one point of view, curiosity 
, be a most troublesome trait of character. 
é ey another point of view, it has its 

- pedagogical value. According to 
ent story, when Jehovah 
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wished to instruct Moses, he caused a way- 
side bush to burn without being consumed. 
It was the unexpected character of the 
phenomenon which aroused the curiosity 
of the great law-giver, and when he turned 
aside to investigate, he received his divine 


commission, ‘The prophets resorted to simi- 
lar methods in their efforts to gain the at- 
tention of their fellow-countrymen. For 
example, Jeremiah once appeared in the 
market-place with a heavy wooden yoke 
upon his neck, and when men gathered around 
him and asked the meaning of this strange 
spectacle, he read them the lesson of 
Israel’s disobedience and of the impending 
punishment. 

It is this latent curiosity which is charac- 
teristic of the human mind, and especially 
of the child’s mind, which justifies the intro- 
duction of new and novel nethods of pre- 
senting the lesson. ‘Their purpose is not to 
compel attention, but to invite attention by 
awakening curiosity and so arousing a 
natural and sustained interest. Margaret 
Slattery, in her “Talks with the Training 
Class,” states that it is the absence, in all 
grades above the primary, of everything 
that might appeal to curiosity which accounts 
for the unsatisfactory character of much of 
our Sunday-school teaching. Speaking of 
the work in these higher grades, she says, 
“T have found very little to awaken curi- 
osity,’’ and adds, pertinently, ‘“‘ Perhaps this 
accounts for the lack of interest.” 

One of the most familiar methods of awak- 
ening curiosity is to relate the lesson material 
with something already present in the child’s 
mind. If it is true that we remember only 
the things to which we pay attention, it is 
also true that we pay attention only to the 
things in which we are interested, and we 
are most interested in the things concerning 
which we know the most. Thus knowledge 
must precede interest just as interest must 
precede attention. Three persons may walk 
together along a country road. One sees 
the flowers by the roadside; another the cattle 
in the adjoining fields; the third the brook 
meandering through the meadows with its 
suggestion of the possibilities of good fishing. 
Each sees the thing in which he is most 
interested, and he is most interested in the 
thing concerning which he already has some 
knowledge. I once heard Dr. Crothers tell 
of an address which he delivered in England, 
in which he used the familiar American 
pleasantry about Kentucky, the land ‘‘ where 
the corn is full of kernels and the colonels 
full of corn.” ‘To his amazement, it did not 
occasion a smile. Then it occurred to him 
that his audience was not familiar with this 
use of the word “‘corn” or with the Kentucky 
type of ‘‘colonel.’’ They lacked the informa- 
tion which would have enabled them to 
appreciate this delicious bit of American 
humor. Doubtless many of our efforts to 
teach are just as far removed from the con- 
tents of the child’s mind. We fail to estab- 
lish a point of contact. As Prof. James once 
said, ‘‘The more interest the child has in 
the subject, the better he will attend.”” The 
more he knows about it, the more interest he 
will have. Thus the first condition of effec- 
tive teaching is to establish thé connection 
between the new thing we wish to present and 
the old thing that is already present in the 
child’s consciousness. 

Another familiar method of awakening 
curiosity is the use of pictures, either black- 


board drawings, or reproductions of paint- 
ings, or stereoscopic or stereopticon slides. 
Young people are naturally object-minded. 
They have little interest in abstract concep- 
tions, but concrete realities never fail to 
challenge their curiosity. When their inter- 
est is once aroused, it is easy to lead them on 
to an understanding of the abstract truth 
which we wish to impart. ‘Tableaux and 
pageants and Bible plays are less familiar 
means to. the same end. ‘Their purpose is 
not to entertain or amuse, but to stimulate 
curiosity, invite attention, and arouse a 
natural and sustained interest. ‘Their peda- 
gogical value is too well attested to admit of 
doubt. Let us suppose that a child has just 
witnessed or taken part in a series of tableaux 
illustrating the meeting of Rebecca and 
Eleazar at the well. Can there be any doubt 
as to his increased interest in the story as or to 
the permanence of the impression? 

Thus the pedagogical justification of the 
introduction of these new methods of pre- 
senting the lesson is based upon psychological 
grounds. If closely related to the lesson 
itself and construed, not as ends in them- 
selves but as means to the more effective 
presentation of the lesson, there can be no 
doubt of the contribution which they may 
make to the work of the school or of the re- 
inforcement which they may bring to the 
efforts of the individual teacher. Through 
the appeal to curiosity, they awaken interest; 
through the awakened interest, they invite 
attention; through sustained attention, they 
increase knowledge; and through the in- 
crease of knowledge, they make possible that 
strengthening of character and deepening of 
moral purpose which constitute the end and 
aim of all Sunday-school work. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Work in the College Towns, 


The Young People’s Religious Union is a 
missionary body—that is to say, it exists to 
spread a gospel. And of all the fields for its 
missionary endeavors, perhaps the most 
important are the educational centres, where 
large numbers of young men and women 
are seeking exactly the sort of religion that 
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Unitarians have to offer. To make every 
effort to carry our gospel to these young 
people is our bounden duty. 

For this work in the college towns, we 
have a definite and well-tried method. We 
supply the minister of the Unitarian church 
with funds to engage the services of a 
‘‘student-assistant,’’ whose duties are to go 
about among his fellow students and make 
known the purpose and programme of the 
Unitarian church. This plan has proved 
successful in the past, as our college-town 
ministers have freely testified; and we hope 
to continue it during the coming year. 

Obviously, the extent to which the Young 
People’s Religious Union can carry on this 
missionary enterprise will depend upon its 
financial resources. Last year we were 
shamefully handicapped by lack of funds; 
and unless we receive increased assistance 
we shall not be able to do what cries out to 
be done this year. Through the generosity 
of many friends gathered-at Star Island last 
month, $149 has been raised to date. We 
need to double that sum by September 15; 
and we appeal to all Unitarian young people— 
young in years, young in heart—to help carry 
forward this piece of constructive denomina- 
tional service. Contributions, large or small, 
should be sent to the treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
MeMurdie, 25 Beacon Street, marked for 
Student Assistant work. 

FREDERICK M. Extov, 
President. 


Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance. 


The June meeting of this Alliance was one 
long to be remembered. The day was 
perfect, and Montague was beautiful in its 
spring attire with its surrounding purple 
hills and a blue sky over all. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
Montague Unitarian Church at eleven o’clock, 
June 1, by the president, Rev. Margaret 
Barnard. After the singing of the Alliance 
Hyman, Mrs. Julia B. Farwell, president of the 
Montague Branch Alliance, gave a few words 
of welcome, to which Miss Barnard responded. 
“Entertainments”? were discussed in care- 
fully prepared papers by Mrs. H. G. Smith of 
Northampton and Mrs. A. H. Coar of Hol- 
yoke. The secretary’s report was read and 
accepted. An interesting letter was read 
from Miss Edith Pecker, our missionary in 
China. The treasurer’s report showed $36.49 
on hand. 

Miss Barnard, chairman of the Southern 
Work committee, reported that $75 had been 
used to support a carpentry teacher at the 
Swansboro Industrial School. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was read by the chairman, Miss C. B. Hin- 
man, and the following officers were duly 
elected: Honorary president, Mrs. Mary P. 
Wells Smith, 33 High Street, Greenfield; 
president, Mrs. W. Arthur Cairns, 36 Pleasant 
Street, West Hartford, Conn.; first vice- 
president, Rev. Margaret Barnard, Rowe; 
second vice-president, Mrs. C. H. Webster, 
76 Main Street, Northfield; 
M: M. S. Moriarty, 3 Magnolia Avenue, 
Holyoke; treasurer, Mrs. Lewell S. Walker, 
19 Phillips Street, Amherst. 

It was voted to send the collection ahoie to 
be taken toward the expenses of the carpentry 
teacher at Swansboro. ‘“‘ Voted, To continue 
the Southern Work committee.” 


_- The roll-call showed seventy members 
present and seven visitors. 


most interesting entertainment. 


secretary, Mrs. |. 


Each Branch 
responded tothe roll-call by telling of its 
Rev. Mr. 
Birks of Natick told of the ‘‘Talent Com- 
mittee’ and its work in his church. Five 
committees each raise $50 during the year. 
“‘ Voted, To send ten dollars ($10) toward the. 
work of Miss Pecker in China.”’ 

At the close of the morning session a collec- 
tion was taken which amounted to $18.09. 

At noon a basket lunch was enjoyed, the 
Montague Branch serving tea, coffee, cakes, 
and fruit. 

The afternoon session opened with three 
five-minute talks. 

1. “‘Is the Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance Any Help to My Alliance?’ Mrs. 
Charles Webster, Northfield. 

2. ‘‘How Shall We Make the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance More Efficient?” 
Mrs. L. S. Walker, Amherst. 

3. “A Vision of What the Connecticut 
Valley Associate Alliance May Be.’ Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith, Greenfield. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Sudbury gave the 
address of the afternoon, which was most 
inspiring and helpful. Her subject was 
“What It Means to Quicken Our Religious 
Life.” 

Dr. Smith of Northampton spoke briefly 
of “The Relation of the College Girl to a 
College Town.” 

A rising vote of thanks was given to the 
Montague ladies for the hospitality and good 
cheer. 

Rev. Mr. Birks of Montague pronounced 
the Benediction. 

All felt the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
this meeting, and great credit is due to the 
president, Rev. Margaret Barnard, for the 
carefully arranged programme. 

LILLIAN BATES WALKER, 
Retiring Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Alreadyiacknowled@edwenceh:.. «1% 6-1: ste- meme $1,752.54 


July 6. Society in Bangor, Me., additional. ... . 20.00 
6. Second Society, Brooklyn, N.Y..... 183.00 
7. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Marathon, 2 N.Y. 50.00 
8. Society in Lincoln, Neb. at 21.25 
28. Associate Members........-.......... 17.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
July 7. Sunday School, Second Church, Salem, 
ASSS SECEMEET.. ©... 2sei>. Sebeeght 20.00 
11. Sunday School, Manchester, N.H.. 10.00 
13. Sunday School, Stockton, Cal. 2.50 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
July 1. ne Hollis Street Church aFpag 
(No. 1).. 10.00 
Te Siinday? School, ‘Ashby, Mass... mas 9.00 
7. Sunday School, Lexington, Mass....... 5.00 
25. Sunday School, Concord, N.. 20.00 
$2,120.29 


Henry M. Wi.iiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 


"Kesgtiat Meetings at the Shoals. 


On August 16 a Sunday School Institute 
will begin, under the auspices of the Religious 
Education Association, but arranged by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, of the Department of 
Religious Education, with the approval of 


‘Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., of Bos- 


ton University, chairman of the Department 


of Church Schools of the Religious Education ‘ 


_ eee 


a course of sektuits on fas eb fo) fthe | 


Religious Life’ by Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of © 


Union Theological Seminary, whose ad- 
mirable lectures at Meadville and the Shoals, 
last year, were found so helpful. Prof. 


Hartshorne is a Congregationalist of broad — 


sympathies and scholarly attainments, his 
studies in children’s worship providing a 
notable addition to knowledge. Another 
course will be on the ‘Old Testament,” by 
Prof. Irving Wood of Smith College. Rev. 
Mills M. Anderson of the Methodist Church, 
Rev. Frank L. Masseck of the Universalist, 
and Rey. William I. Lawrance of the Uni- 
tarian, will also lecture. The Sunday ser- 
mon, August 20, will be given by Rev. 
Charles F. Rice, D.D., Baptist, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. 
Four days after the close of this Institute, 


beginning on August 24, the Star Island 


Sociological Conference will open, lasting one 
week. This Conference has been arranged 
‘by the Rev. Elmer S. Forbes of the Depart- 
ment of Social Service, with the co-operation 
of eminent social workers, among whom are 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Rev. Frank Oliver 
Hall, Prof. Harry F. Ward, Mr. Roger W. 
Babson, and Mr. Robert A. Woods. The 
speakers will be Dr. George W. Tupper, Rev. 
Samuel Z. Batten, D.D., Rev. Nicholas Van 
der Pyl, Dr. George W. Nasmyth, and Mr. 
George W. Coleman. The Sunday sermon 
will be delivered by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 

Many persons who have found it impossible 
to secure suitable accommodations at Star 
Island during July may like to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of a sojourn on the 
island while courses of lectures of unusual 
value and interest are in progress. The same 
rates apply to these gatherings as to those in 
July, with reduced rates on the railroad and 
at the hotel. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Rev. William I. Lawrance, at 


'25 Beacon Street, Boston, who will be glad 


to send programmes to any who wish them. 


The Confidence of England and the 


Heroism of the Women. 


WILLIAM LINDSAY. 


While Theages’ bridle, through the war, 
hangs heavily on the necks of nations, what 
really appears to be the attitude of the masses 
of the people of one of the principal belliger- 
ents—England? Is it pessimistic or opti- 
mistic? Newspaper men soon discovered it 
did not pay to issue special editions save under 
exceptional circumstances. Then, again, the 
watchful eye of the censor has been a mighty 
factor in keeping the press calm and cool. 
Editors fight shy of $250 or $500 fines. 
“What does London think of the upshot of 
the struggle?” I inquired of a veteran news- 


paper man, My friend after a brief pause ~ 


flashed out the reply, “‘X’ never doubted 
the result.” There in a nutshell you have 


John Bull’s state of mind. To him the result 


is a foregone conclusion. His country n 
win, and anything else is unthinkable. 
same John is growing in intelligenc 
finds he freely admits his coun 
comings, as, for i 

campaign; and i 
j forget, and La 


— = 


t _ even the ‘ 


’ Gree aie Been won, And Ras 
; day dawns, surely there will be an 
exhibition of enthusiastic celebrating which 
will leave no room to doubt that after all the 
wells of England’s emotion are deep and full 
of vibrant qualities. I think it may be said 
that men over here are growing accustomed 
to the ravages of the fight and bear with 
equanimity and iron restraint the news of a 
slain son or of some other relative or neighbor. 
But the uncertainty and loss are telling 
heavily on the women of England. 

There is the long waiting for news from the 
trenches day after day; sleepless nights, 
filled with visions of wounded and suffering 
men; the wearing disappointment too often 
of no letter which wife, mother, or friend is 
apt to view from the gloomiest possible 
standpoint. Yet underneath all the heart- 
disturbing elements, you soon discover the 
pride and courage of the Spartan woman 
and the faith and resignation of the highest 
type of Christian. Thus the dominion of 
religion is well in evidence and assures for 
the future the workings of the spiritual; for 
a faith that develops to-day under the most 
adverse circumstances cannot fail under 
sunnier skies to keep on thriving when the 
black and threatening clouds have rolled 
away. It is true we are all apt to forget the 
exceptional circumstances which drive us to 
the throne of grace when the danger is no 
longer present—the danger that goads to 
faith and hope and the everlasting arms. 

Such forgetfulness is the mark of shallow 
natures; but we are now dealing with souls 
that have shown their mettle, depth, and fine 
qualities, and one would fain believe that the 
present ordeal of heart-searching and deep 
probing will leave behind well-cultivated soil 
for the seeds of everlasting life. ‘‘England 
must win.” ‘‘There’s a good time coming.” 
Filled with this faith the day’s work goes on 
much as usual. While one detects on many 
countenances traces of anxiety, it is not that 
of national distress, but the personal strain 
born of anxiety for the dear ones in the danger 
zone. Courage, active and passive, superla- 
tively dominates the mind, and this because 
the hope of victory burns freely and steadily 
in all hearts. The national consciousness is 
very much alive,—alive to the calls of duty, 
sacrifice, and endurance under the severest 
_ pressure. Thus the future is robbed of its 
potential terrors and the religious element 
is kept warm by a steadfast belief that the 


cause for which the best blood of the Empire | 


is being daily and hourly spilled is a just 
one. ‘This gives at once poise, incentive, and 
justification to an ever-growing strenuous 
support of the great campaign. Then, 
again, the crimes of the Teuton in attacking 
defenceless pleasure resorts, and dropping 
bombs upon sleeping towns and villages, 
killing non-combatants, chiefly women and 
children, has aroused the fighting spirit of 
‘conscientious objectors.” <A few 
ths ago a city on the northeast coast was 
ae _ visited by hostile air-craft, but no earthly 


oe hae which dial the clock still works, 
ugges to the inhabitants the futility of 


for are ecb ago an enemy | 
1¢ mee ete city in which 
oe I heard the noise 
off. The coast 
acy —_— > 

raed 


‘c= men were soon nee ae the enemy , 
only succeeded in providing work for the, 
undertaker, a few more civilians murdered, 
nothing practical attained unless cold-blooded 
slaughter of non-combatant citizens be rated 
as helping to finish the war. Such blunders, 
the outcome of the policy of frightfulness, 
do not frighten. Rather they generate iron 
in British blood and call into action the 
women folk to take the place of their men at 
the front. 

Indeed, the quick response of the women 
to fill men’s places in the industrial world is 
remarkable and points surely in the direction 
of the military camp should their presence be 
necessary to help to defend” their shores or 
their homes. They have certainly demon- 
strated their ability to do the work of railroad 
men, of the post-office, and even where heavy 
manual effort is required. As one observes 
their smart costumes, some semi-military, 
suited to their new world, also the swinging 
gait, the firm step, and general evidence of 
being very much alive, he becomes conscious 
of the reality of the New Woman’s presence. 
She speaks of self-reliance, efficiency, and 
plainly tells us that a new economic factor, 
and an important one, has entered into the 
business life of the Empire; not a clog on the 
wheels at the time of national stress, but a 
worker who serves her country and in whose 
wake are none of the terrors in the way of 
strikes and riots. 

Everywhere one meets young women and 
middle-aged, too, engaged in occupations of 
the muscle-making kind, and that develop 
staying qualities. These women, if trained 
to the use of the rifle and bayonet, would 
undoubtedly render good account of them- 
selves. We hope the trend of events does not 
point that way. All we mean to convey is, 
the German policy has not unnerved our 
women. It has nerved them to encourage 
their men in enduring hardship, as good 
soldiers, to the bitter end. It is obvious that 
those who are capable of doing farm work and 
handling munitions, who have buried their 
pride in the trenches with the bodies of their 
beloved fallen, might prove hard fighters, and 
as good gun-servers as any of the heroines of 
the past of 1688, for example, when they 
helped their men at Londonderry. However, 
the exhaustion of the Central Allies, it is 
generally felt, sooner or later will save such a 
phase of the war. The Entente Cordiale is 
on its way to victory. 

Regarding the higher cost of living, there 
is much more money in the hands of the work- 
ing classes than before the war. It is the 
people of the lower, middle, and upper classes 
of society, as they are generally graded in 
England, who are feeling the pinch of high 
prices. To their loyalty and self-sacrifice too 
much praise cannot be given. With no addi- 
tional revenue to meet the higher prices, still 
they stand firmly in support of their govern- 
ment and cry, “‘Death to the traitor,’’ or, 
“ Away with the grumbler or shirker.’’ They, 
conscious that they have given of their best, 
expect and urge others to come up to their 
high standard of helpfulness. 

In view of the foregoing description it does 
not sound well to add, England has conscien- 
tious objectors even to-day to war; but she 
has, and, what is more remarkable, some of 
them publish their views and remain un- 
molested. I have met one of these men. 
The first thing he did was to place a printed 
pamphlet of his—a reply to the editor of the 
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or nein Inquirer who scored the objectors at 
the present great national crisis—in my hand 
with a triumphant smile. I received it in 
silence. ‘‘The War,” writes the I,ondon 
Daily News and Leader, “has shattered many 
traditions and relegated to oblivion numerous 
ideals, but chivalry remains, or else some 
other virtue—even greater—has taken its 
place with the advent of the woman war 
worker. Of this I am convinced, for while 
wearily returning home in a tramcar in the 
late hours of Sunday night I experienced 
myself and tested in others that virtue. The 
conductress of the tramcar—herself probably 
weary, but not more weary than we—sud- 
denly wakened us all with the query: ‘Do 
you mind, gentlemen, if I get a cup of tea?’ 
Then without waiting for a response she left 
the car for about five minutes and regaled 
herself at a coffee-stall. Not a man mur- 
mured, and when she had finished the 
sportsman at the wheel promptly made up 
the. lost time with an extra few miles an 
hour.” 

This is an illustration of how people are 
learning to accommodate themselves pleas- 
antly to situations or circumstances which 
before the war would have called forth an 
indignant paragraph in the newspaper. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will speak in King’s Chapel, on 
Monday, August 28, for the Ministers’ 
Union. Fuller notice next week. 


Preaching Services August 20. 

First Church in Plymouth, Mass.; Rev. 
Alfred Hussey of Lowell will preach. 

Arlington Street Church, .Boston; Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton will preach at eleven 
o’clock. 

First Parish Church, Dorchester; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake will preach at eleven o’clock. 

King’s Chapel, Boston; Rev. Charles E. 
Park will preach at ten-thirty o’clock. 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Church of the Saviour; 
Rev. Otto Lyding will preach at eleven 
o'clock. 

New York City, Church of the Messiah; 
Rey. George Croswell Cressy, D.D., will 
preach at eleven o’clock. 

Manchester, Mass., Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
will preach in the First Unitarian Church 
at eleven o’clock. 

Milton, Mass., First Parish Church: Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist will preach at eleven o’clock. 


Personals. 


The address of Rev. George Batchelor is 
Bolton, Mass. 


Great interest is manifested in Japan in a 
project to establish a Japanese university 
at the German possession of Tsingtau, which 
would be devoted to the study of the old 
Chinese classics and Confucianism in gen- 
eral. The promoters, who point out that 
Confucius was born in Shantung province, 
say they want to make this university the 
“Jerusalem of Confucianism.” ; 


Pleasantries. 


“So you’re making your will,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, “and who is to be your 
executioner?”’ 


Urban: ‘‘What do you miss most since 
moving to the country?” Rural: “Trains.” 
Princeton Tiger. 


The Nervous Guest (asked to sit next to 
his hostess and opposite the goose): ‘““Am 
I to sit so close to the goose? [suddenly feel- 
ing this may be misunderstood|—er—I mean 
the roast one.” —Western Christian Advocate. 


“Do you think that the automobile will 
displace the horse?”’ asked the conversational 
young woman. ‘It will,’ answered the 
nervous young man as he gazed down the 
road, “if it ever hits him.”’— Sacred Heart 


Review. 


Were you ever rewarded for bravery?” 


“Oh, yaas,” ‘‘Did you get the Iron Cross?” 
“Nope,” ‘‘The Victoria Cross?” “Naw; 
I got the Maltese cross.” ‘‘How did you 


get the Maltese cross?’”’ ‘‘I stepped on her 


tail.” — Exchange. 


“You advertised as a chaufferette-maid.” 
“Ves, madam.” ‘‘What were your duties 
at your last place?’ ‘‘I drove and cleaned 
the cars single-handed.’’ ‘‘And as maid?”’ 
“T took my lady apart at night and assembled 
her in the morning, madam.’”—Punch. 


Visitor (at private hospital): “‘Can I see 
Lieut. Barker, please?’’ Matron: ‘‘We do 


not allow ordinary visiting. May I ask if 
you’re a relative?” Visitor (boldly): ‘‘Oh, 
yes! I’m his sister.’”’ Matron: ‘‘ Dear me! 


I’m very glad to meet you. I’m his mother.”’ 


Punch. 


“So you went to church last Sunday?” 
asked the doubtful one. ‘‘ Then, to prove it, 
what was the text?’”’ ‘‘The text was, ‘He 
giveth his beloved sleep.’”’ ‘‘You’re all 


right. How many of the congregation were 
there?’”’ ‘‘All the beloved, it seemed to me.” 
—Puck. 


One of our boys wrote the following terse 
narrative about Elijah: ‘‘There was a man 
named Elijah. He had some bears and 
lived in a cave. Some boys tormented him. 
He said: ‘If you keep on throwing stones at 
me I’ll turn the bears on you and they'll 
eat you up.’ And they did and he did and 
the bears did.’”’—Southern Cross (Buenos 
Aires). 


The favored suitor rang the doorbell. 
Miss Blank at home?” he inquired. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, sir,’ replied the maid, and she ushered 
him into the drawing-room. Having waited 
for almost an hour he summoned the maid 
again. ‘‘Did you forget to tell Miss Blank 
that I was here?” he asked impatiently. 
““No, sir,’ was the reply. ‘‘Miss. Blank 
hasn’t got back from shopping yet.” ‘But 
you said she was at home.”’ ‘‘Yes, sir. She 
told me positively that she was always at 
home to you, sir.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Ts 


As the electric car after a long series of 
delays reached the terminus an old man 
with a long, white beard rose feebly from a 
corner seat and tottered toward the door. 
He was, however, stopped by the conductor, 
who said ‘‘Your fare, please.” “I paid my 
fare.” ‘‘When? I don’t remember it.” 
“Why, I paid you when I got on the car.” 
“Where did you get on?” ‘At the Im- 
perial.” ‘That won’t do. When I left the 
Imperial there was only a little boy on the 


ear.” ‘‘Yes,’’ answered the old man, “I 
know it. I was that little boy.”—Christian 
Guardian, 


Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. . 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 


7) ‘ < 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 


churches of America. It supports missionaries; establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
sah publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
Me BAC contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
See churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
- Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J._ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A, Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T, Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 


rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, ‘and 


fellowship.” Ry 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W, Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S, Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. . 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united. 


action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 


one another in the oe of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the present 3 ; 
President, Rev, Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, NJ. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 


Mass. 


.and its singable music. 
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BS WEAN 
No Flies, No Litter. No Odors. 
the foot: closes itself. Clean and sa ‘Spied 


from factory. Guaranteed. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
C.H. Srepaenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


‘SJUBILATE DEO HYMNAL"? 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


with 
aes ct 


. 
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Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
It has been found useful in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


ee —————— 
Educational, 


_ JHE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
eerie oe aierm Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, as 
Liberal scholarship Valea inclu Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trave 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F, C. Sourawortx, President. : 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania — 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA > 


can Write for the 
ie President. 


The year 


